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Editorial Comment 


THIS SPECIAL ISSUE dealing with education in 
summer camps is a timely one. The Editorial Board 
of the Pot DELTA KapPPaAN is 
to be congratulated on their 
wisdom in adopting a policy of 
publishing special issues from 
time to time that deal with “frontier” movements 
in various fields of Education. These “‘scoops” in 
educational journalism reflect real credit to our 
professional education fraternity and seem to be 
especially fitting forms of publication for an or- 
ganization that has dedicated itself to leadership, 
research and service in the educational field. 

It is well known that camping activities on both 
organized and informal bases have been increasing 
at a remarkable rate during the past quarter of a 
century. It is probably correct to say that the de- 
velopments in this field to the present have been 
spontaneous, natural and not a part of a concerted 
and highly standardized, organized movement. So 
much growth has occurred with a minimum of con- 
scious direction that it seems appropriate that we 
take stock of the situation. 

Why has the camping movement grown? It 
would seem that the answer to this question lies in 
the marked changes that have been occurring in 
social and environmental conditions under which 
children and adults live. When most of the chil- 
dren in the United States lived in rural areas where 
the situation was natural and even primitive, there 
was little occasion for providing summer camps 
for their enjoyment and education. The family 
was the significant social unit, and children enjoyed 
a variety of outdoor work and play experiences 
under the supervision of their parents or of neigh- 
borhood leaders. 

Now, since the majority of our population are 
living under crowded conditions in urban centers, 
we find the social unit expanded until the school 
and the municipality have assumed many of the re- 
sponsibilities and much of the authority formerly 
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residing within the family. Moreover, the condi- 
tions of living are so restricted and artifical in char- 
acter that the city child is denied many of the life 
experiences that children in the United States for- 
merly enjoyed. 

The growth of summer camps for children and 
for adults is the result of a noticeable lack of recre- 
ational and educational experiences. The first de- 
velopments in organized camping seemed to be ex- 
clusively for the purpose of meeting recreational 
needs. Recently, however, we notice that more and 
more attention is given to conscious planning of 
educational experiences for the camper. 

It would seem that the present growth in num- 
bers and areas of national, state and municipal 
parks will give an increasing momentum to the 
organized camp movement. Also, the denial of 
working opportunities during summer vacations 
to most of our adolescent children is creating a de- 
mand for supervised activities during the summer 
vacations that will make a positive educational con- 
tribution. 

The organized summer camp offers an opportu- 
nity of broadening the child’s educational experi- 
ence and offsetting in part the artificiality of urban 
life. Health and safety instruction, outdoor crafts, 
water sports, nature study, and a variety of outdoor 
activities, such as hiking and horseback riding, are 
especially well adapted to the educational program 
of the organized camp. Educational outcomes of 
the organized camp also may function for the 
learner throughout life in connection with the 
rapidly growing individual camping activities pro- 
gram. Hundreds of thousands of individuals and 
small groups are going on picnics and week-end 
camping parties throughout the spring, summer 
and fall seasons. These individuals deserve con- 
sideration as well as those who find it possible to 
attend organized summer camps. 

In order to provide proper leadership and in- 
struction in these summer camps, an improved 
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leadership training program is needed. The best 
educational outcomes in summer camps will occur 
only when the camps are administered and super- 
vised by well-prepared directors and counselors. 
Teacher-training institutions have a responsibility 
for organizing a well-balanced program of profes- 
sional training for these camp staffs. School ad- 
ministrators may well study the summer-camp pro- 
gram with a view to determining the proper rela- 
tionship that should be developed between the 
school administrative and the summer-camp ad- 
ministrative staffs. It is possible that the present 
movement to deny working opportunities for chil- 
dren during the summer months may continue in- 
definitely. If so, we are faced with the necessity of 
developing a twelve-month educational program 
for the youth of the nation. It seems fitting that we 
give serious thought to the educational opportuni- 
ties in summer camps and determine how they may 
be utilized, together with summer schools, city play- 
grounds, and recreation centers in meeting the edu- 
cational and leisure-time needs of children and 
adults during the summer season. 
W. W. Patty. 


IN ALL PROBABILITY the educationist of the year 
2000 A.D. will look back upon us and wonder why 
we, the school people of 
SOCIALIZATION 1938, failed to include the 
OF THE CAMPS camp as an integral unit of 
our educational system. The 
life of the typical child of today is artificial and 
limited. It is limited in the crowded city with its 
lack of play space, in the homes of the farm or in 
the small town so often barren of cultural forces, 
in the homes of the wealthy and of professional 
people with their excesses of ready-made things 
and emotional concerns, and in the formal school 
with its lack of basic sense experiences and its em- 
phasis on adult patterns. Every summer we turn 
millions of children loose to fend for themselves in 
environments that do not promote normal growth. 
Every winter we herd together vast numbers of 
youngsters in crowded buildings which, while un- 
doubtedly better than many of the homes from 
which the children come, nevertheless leave much 
to be desired. For all these settings a constructive 
camping program can be a valuable supplement. 
The continued improvement of camps will be a 
slow and difficult process so long as camping is not 
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recognized as a function of the state. As everyone 
knows, our camps range all the way from the very 
good to the bad. Camping opportunities for the 
children of underprivileged homes are provided 
in haphazard fashion on a charity basis, and good 
camps are available for the children of the wealthy 
if these children are so fortunate as to have thought- 
ful and intelligent parents. However, as is so often 
the case, the children of the middle-class homes 
lose out, for camping is too expensive for this 
group. But the most serious obstacles to progress 
in camping are (a) the existing profit motives, (b) 
the deteriorating influence of cut-throat competi- 
tion, (c) the lack of recognized standards, and (d) 
the failure to provide adequate supervision. All 
these obstacles will persist until the state takes over 
and weaves the camping program into the regular 
schooling of young people. 

The socialization of camping would require 
many more workers in our schools and camps but 
new ways of using our unemployed are exactly 
what we are seeking. The development of ma- 
chinery tends to increase the number of un- 
employed year by year, even while production is 
stepped up. As has often been pointed out for us 
by competent economists, the only place where we 
can increase employment when the ability of the 
consumer to buy is still too low, without further 
complicating our unemployment problem, is by 
shunting more workers into the personal service 
functions. It is a safe guess that we could use at 
least a million more men and women in our camps 
and schools if we were to do the job that needs 
to be done. Every comprehensive study of delin- 
quency and of the prevention of crime suggests that 
providing more competent workers for youth wel- 
fare and education would be a sound investment 
for society. 

Camping must go hand in hand with the rest of 
the educational organization. The regular school 
and the camp must not work independently and in 
any event must not work at cross purposes. The 
camp director and the counselor must be educated 
to have a broad view that will enable them to inte- 
grate the experiences by seeing to it that the home, 
the school, the camp, the church, and the “gang” 
all work in harmony for the mental and physical 
health of the camper. The teacher of the regular 
school and the camp counselor can learn from each 
other. Camping has a great contribution to make 
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to our traditional schools both on the side of sub- 
ject matter and methods. On the other hand, it 
would be folly for camping organizations to dis- 
regard all that the more progressive schools have 
accumulated in the way of systematic experiences 
and techniques, especially as regards the utilization 
of procedures in research. Sooner or later camp di- 
rectors must study their problems in systematic 
fashion, establish minimum standards, co-operate 
in securing data, and share in the outcomes of 
research. 

Although the camp as a part of the education of 
all youngsters may be desirable, this milestone of 
progress,is still probably around a couple of cor- 
ners. However, there is at least one specific thing 
that those interested in promoting the camping 
movement can do to speed the day when camping 
experiences shall be available for all children. The 
key to the camping situation is the education of the 
camp counselor. He alone can demonstrate to the 
public the worthwhileness of the program. It is to 
the selection and education of the camp counselor 
that we need to direct our thinking and our efforts. 
To that end certain broad principles are here sug- 
gested. 

1. The camp counselor must acquire a philos- 
ophy of camping. He needs to view camping ex- 
perience as practice in a way of living that is de- 
signed to achieve certain specific objectives, for 
both the individual and the camp. A program built 
on guiding principles is all-important, especially in 
the life of an institution that is young and whose 
functions are only vaguely defined. 

2. The general education required of all camp 
counselors as background should be broadly con- 
ceived and include basic training in the main areas 
of human experience. Parents have a right to ex- 
pect a counselor to be a worthy representative of 
modern culture. The foundation must be laid 
broad and deep in order that the camp counselor 
who is a skilled technician in an activity program 
may get beyond the activities to the objectives of a 
camp. In selecting a camp counselor we do not 
need to ask the question, “Shall we select a star 
athlete, or a person with fine personality, or a camp 
man with fine intelligence?” The time has come 
when we can reject this devastating theory of com- 
pensations and substitute the word “‘and” for the 
word “or.” We can insist that a camp counselor 
shall be a person of fine health, good character, 


demonstrable skill in an activity program, high 
general intelligence, and good scholarship. Noth- 
ing less would be worth tying in to the rest of the 
educational program. 

3. The professional camper must guard against 
having his patterns of thinking limited by narrow 
departments or fields of subject matter. His train- 
ing must be based on a genuine respect for scholarly 
habits in the various fields from which he must 
draw to enrich and illuminate camp experiences 
in dealing intelligently with the ever-changing 
series of problems which society faces. 

4. The counselor must have at least a general 
acquaintance with the persistent problems of civili- 
zation. There are perhaps a dozen major problems 
with which a people of any age need to deal. Tnere 
is the problem of raising the standard of living, the 
problem of adjusting to and cooperating with 
others in the family, the tribe, the community, the 
state, and the other nations. And there is the prob- 
lem of adjusting to and controlling the physical 
environment so as to utilize this for individual and 
social ends, as, for example, in the construction of 
implements and weapons, and in hunting, fishing, 
cultivation of the soil, transportation, and com- 
munication. In all these areas where the battle for 
man’s progress is involved, the prospective coun- 
selor cannot be uninformed. 

5. The camp counselor needs to acquire some- 
thing of the point of view and technique of the 
mental hygienist and the social worker. There is a 
significant difference in point of view between the 
typical classroom teacher and the mental hygienist, 
and a sound program for the education of children 
undoubtedly lies somewhere between these two at- 
titudes and will involve the technique and point of 
view of both groups. The personnel of a camp has 
a golden opportunity to attack the problem of the 
adjustment of the individual personality along the 
lines of the clinical worker. 

6. The camp counselor needs to be taught to 
base a program of educational guidance on per- 
sonnel records in an objective way. Our failure to 
keep continuous and accurate records of the growth 
and progress of the individual camper is perhaps 
one of the weakest spots in camping procedures. It 
cannot, I think, be denied that in general the rec- 
ords of a camp are fragmentary and that they fail to 
include many significant measures. It is probable 
that an up-to-date hospital develops a more ade- 
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quate record of a patient in a week's time than 
the camp does for a child who is enrolled all sum- 
mer. If we are to have a clinical approach to the 
problem of adjusting the individual personality, 
or more practically stated, to the problem of or- 
ganizing a camp setting that will promote normal 
growth, we will need to have more systematic pro- 
cedures in the accounting of human material. 
There are a number of measures as, for example, 
intelligence, general health index, occupation of 
parents, quality of the home, scores on certain im- 
portant achievement tests—such as reading tests, 
knowledge of what each pupil can do best, and the 
like—that are obviously important in the educa- 
tional guidance of the campers. 

7. The members of a camp staff should be 
trained to formulate primary aims of the camp as a 
whole, and the specific objectives that relate to in- 
dividual campers in so definite a form that all con- 
cerned can stress their achievement. In too many 
camps there is a lack of a well-organized and 
clearly stated group of aims, with the result that 
members of the staff are emphasizing different 
points of view to such an extent as to introduce con- 
fusion into the program. The camping movement 
needs to profit by procedures that have been em- 
ployed in some of our school subjects. It is obvious 
that camp morale, for example, is not incidental or 
an accidental by-product. It is something that must 
be specifically planned and striven for. If you wish 
to get an atmosphere and a friendly tone in a camp 
there is a very definite way to get it. In like manner 
the educational guidance of the individual camper 
should be directed to achieve some specific im- 
provement. Here, also, techniques that may be uti- 
lized are available in camping procedures and in 
the practice of the regular school. Emphasis should 
be given to social and human objectives designed 
to improve health, to build morals, to stabilize 
morale, and in general to equip for participation in 
normal life. 

8. The training of a camp counselor should give 
a clear insight into the modern concept of disci- 
pline. We should strive for a discipline which 
comes through (a) doing necessary and worth- 
while tasks supremely well, (b) respecting law, 
(c) observing the rights of others, and (d) ap- 
preciating the value of orderly and methodical 
procedures. 

9. The camp counselor should come to recog- 
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nize the exploratory function of camp experiences, 
The immediate need is an education for adjust- 
ment, but the ultimate goal is a future citizen who 
will have greater appreciation and understanding 
of the contribution of many types of workers and 
of their place in the life of acommunity. The camp 
counselor should strive to lend dignity and attach 
educational value to any task, whether manual or 
mental, that contributes to the welfare of the camp. 

10. The camp counselor should be trained in 
the procedures of curriculum construction. Here 
we have scarcely made a beginning, but the task is 
enormously difficult because in the practical sense 
you need a special curriculum for every camper. 
Moreover, we are dealing with an enriched camp- 
ing curriculum consisting of a large number of 
small unit courses. However, this is one of the 
areas in which those concerned with the camping 
movement can learn from professional educators, 
There are some procedures that are better than 
others and these should be used. 

RALEIGH SCHORLING. 


CAMP EXPERIENCE is one of the things that should 
be available to all the children and youth in a demo- 
cratic society. The reason is 
CAMPING, obvious when we recall a 
A SCHOOL few of the social changes 
RESPONSIBILITY accomplished and begun in 
the past few decades. Ex- 
tensive urbanization of the population; the increase 
of mechanized and non-participatory amusements 
such as the movies; apartment-house living; and in- 
creases of school facilities, with all their merits 
have deprived boys and girls of many opportunities 
to participate in cooperative group activities en- 
joyed by their parents. Thirty years ago boys and 
girls generally took part along with adults in the 
execution of projects that were of real value to the 
social group in which they lived. When cemeteries 
were cleaned, wells dug, houses built, church sup- 
pers held, boys took part along with men. Girls 
helped the women. Recent social changes and 
modifications in the way people live have made it 
necessary that new types of opportunities be pro- 
vided for the preparation of young people for the 
responsibilities of democratic citizenship. 
The public school is the agency that should as- 
sume the major part of the burden of organizing 
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and operating camps. The objectives of camping 
are primarily educational and recreational and, 
therefore, fall appropriately in the sphere of the re- 
sponsibilities of school boards. It is certain that the 
schools must accept promptly this new responsibil- 
ity. Otherwise society will create some new public 
agency to handle the problem of camping that 
would probably not be as well qualified as the 
schools. Many critics of the public schools believe 
that educators and school boards have been too 
slow to recognize changed social conditions and to 
adapt the school program to meet the new demands 
that are being made on it. It has been claimed by 
some writers, for example, that the failure of 
American secondary schools and colleges to provide 
adequate programs for adolescent youth made nec- 
essary the organization of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps as a separate agency under the direc- 
tion of the Army. It has been said also that the 
widespread development of roadhouses and other 
questionable places of recreation has been brought 
about through the failure of secondary schools and 
colleges to organize and lead programs of recrea- 
tion for boys and girls. The growth in many 
communities of unsupervised secret organizations 
called high-school fraternities is another illustra- 
tion of unguided youth seeking opportunities for 
recreation and the expression of their natural ten- 
dencies. 

Equality of opportunity is one of the basic and 
fundamental principles of American society. The 
majority of Americans believe, in theory at least, 
that this principle should find practical application 
in politics, economics, industry, education, recrea- 
tion, and in all other phases of a democratic society. 
It has been demonstrated that camping provides ex- 
cellent opportunities for guiding the physical, so- 
cial, and intellectual growth of young people. 
Many educators believe that camping is the main 
contribution America has made to education, since 
most of the plans of school organization and of 
curriculum arrangement used in this country are 
either direct borrowings or adaptations of educa- 
tional practices in Europe, while camping, on the 
other hand, is largely an original American con- 
tribution. There is no other form of organized ac- 
tivity for youth that is so potentially rich in op- 
portunities for the development of desirable traits 
of character and citizenship. Camps, when well or- 
ganized and intelligently operated, provide some 
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unusually fine experiences that conform to the prin- 
ciples of a sound progressive philosophy of educa- 
tion. Many opportunities arise for conscious and 
free choices and decisions, co-operative group activ- 
ity, and behavior that is carried on in light of its 
possible social consequences. An application of 
democratic principles to the education and guid- 
ance of children and youth indicates that all nor- 
mal young people should have the advantage of 
camp experience. The public schools are the best 
equipped and best qualified agency for providing 
this form of education and recreation for all the 
children of all the people. 

One or more of the various types of camps might 
be operated by each school. The permanent camp 
site with fixed facilities makes it possible for 
groups of students to spend week-ends in camp 
throughout the regular school year and to spend 
longer periods during vacation time. A camp of 
this kind should be planned and built very largely 
by the boys and girls. It should never be com- 
pletely finished so that each group and each class 
can make some contribution toward building it. A 
situation of this kind makes excellent use of the 
fact that in most cases the process is more import- 
ant and valuable than the result. Young people 
get much more benefit from planning and building 
a camp than they do from merely playing, eating, 
and sleeping in a camp that has been completed by 
hired workmen. State and national in many 
situations offer excellent facilities for school camps. 
In some of these parks comfortable buildings have 
been completed, and in others there exist attrac- 
tive sites for wilderness camps. 

The travel camp is an excellent project that a 
school or college can use advantageously to com- 
plement the rest of the program. It provides an op- 
portunity for a group of pupils to participate in 
educational travel under the guidance of an ex- 
perienced and qualified leader at a low cost. It 
has the additional advantage of combining some 
of the adventure and romance of camping with the 
benefits of directed travel. There is probably no 
project or unit of work in which a group might 
participate that provides the possibility of as much 
interesting and purposeful activity for the pupils. 
It has the values of the traditional school excursion 
multiplied many times and in addition makes pos- 
sible the achievement of many individual and 
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group benefits that may be secured through camp- 
ing. 

If camping were to become one of the major ac- 
tivities of public schools there would remain an 
important place for private camps and camps con- 
ducted by organizations. There are many private 
schools still in operation even though public 
schools are available in nearly all communities. 
Private and endowed colleges still operate success- 
fully in competition with state-supported univer- 
sities. In a similar way private camps would appeal 
to a certain clientele. 

The camps operated by public schools, however, 
should make it possible for the great masses of 
children and youth to develop the ideals, the traits 
of character, and the intellectual appreciations that 
are essential for good democratic citizenship. 

JACKSON R. SHARMAN. 


SOMEONE HAS SAID that the organized camp is 
America’s unique contribution to education, and 

thereby the camp promoters secured a 
A NEW slogan repeated so often that it has be- 
WORLD come commonplace and threadbare. 

One seems to sense in it a large bit of 
wishful thinking on the part of those who so glibly 
chant it. And yet, the summer camp is questionably 
a contribution to education, and as viewed against 
the background of the traditional and accepted me- 
diums of education, it appears in many respects 
unique. 

In camp, the boy or girl is transported into a new 
environment for two months—away from parents, 
away from home associates, away from school, 
away from city. This in itself is educative. And 
this new environment abounds in new experience, 
for city streets give way to boundless forests, to 
virgin trails, to the mirror-magic of turquoise lakes 
—fresh from the city whirl, the child experiences 
the simple life, the plain, the elemental, the pio- 
neer, the primitive. To youth, the near and famil- 
iar is always inadequate—he looks beyond to newer 
and shifting experiences. The very newness, the 
distinct contrast of this woods experience is again 
educative. From the drabness of city surroundings, 
study-weary youth drinks in the tonic of the sunset, 
lives close to fresh and smelly earth-things and is 
lulled to sleep by the noises of the outdoor night— 
the prose of city is replaced by the poetry of the 
wilds. 
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Again, the child is freed from the compulsions 
of school and home: In camp, no longer is he 
haunted by teacher, class, curriculum, homework, 
threats, regulations. In an environment rich in 
challenging and compelling activities, he is free to 
live, to feed his individual interests, to attain his 
goals, to broaden the scope of his purposes. 

And yet again: In camp the child lives inti- 
mately, closely, naturally, in a group of his own 
age, which in turn is part of a larger group of sim- 
ilar age. And he lives naturally and normally with 
friendly and admired adults. He lives with them 
twenty-four hours a day—in two months he spends 
as many waking hours with them as during a nor- 
mal school year. Just living together in this way, 
intimately, informally and joyously, is educative 
even if the adults do not sense their opportunities 
for guidance, and if they do, the educational stage 
is set in the most ideal of fashions. Working and 
playing together in this environment replete with 
ever-broadening interests, the child learns what the 
world of things and men is like, and experience 
is daily and hourly constructed and reconstructed, 

In short, the camp setting is potent for educa- 
tion. Time was when camp directors seemed to 
feel that all that was needed was to place children 
in this environment, potentially educative, and the 
good would result inevitably. Today the average 
intelligent director holds no such naive faith in his 
camp as a panacea. He still believes that he has the 
ideal setting but that significant education will re- 
sult only from planned effort; that he holds the 
ideal tool but it must be used; that he has the per- 
fect format but the text of the book remains to be 
written each summer. Today, therefore, the wise 
director has laid down definite objectives which, 
although varying widely from camp to camp, fall 
for the most part under the following heads: 

He strives for health, not merely safety and pro- 
tection, but abounding health built up as a result 
of a definite program. And education in health— 
the director is fortunate here, for where could 
health facts be taught more effectively than in this 
life-like, living situation, with its contrast oppor- 
tunity for informal guidance? 

He strives for social adjustment, the developing 
of the ability to live successfully, happily, harmoni- 
ously with other people; for personality growth; 
for emotional stability and maturity. Here again, 
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is not the director most fortunate in possessing an 
ideal setting for his efforts? 

He strives for appreciation of finer things, in 
music, in art, in crafts, in literature, in poetry, in 
nature, in human personality. 

He strives for education in skills, not of the type 
that will earn a living but the type that will lead to 
the living of life—skills for leisure, that will open 
up roads to adventure and contribute to richness 
and fullness of life throughout the long years of 
tomorrow. 

Now this latter objective leads to one of the most 
important observations in evaluation of the or- 
ganized camp. In the actual operation of the mod- 
ern camp, more than in any educational institution 
in our experience, the skills and information of the 
subject being taught are considered of secondary 
importance as compared to the personality growth 
of the individual. This concept is held quite gen- 
erally in education, but all will admit that the drive 
toward information and skills in many institutions 
often throws the whole process out of focus. In 
camps, there is, of course, a definite desire to teach 
the skills of swimming, riding, nature, crafts, etc., 
but these skills are considered as having scant value 
as compared to the personality development, the 
emotional maturity, the social adjustment, the sense 
of values the individual achieves. The counselor is 
not teaching nature or crafts, but boys and girls. 
The concomitants are considered as more important 
than the direct learnings. In a sense the swimming 
groups, for example, are considered as giving the 
swimming instructor the ideal opportunity for 
personality guidance in a joyous and satisfying 
situation. 

In the pursuit of all of its educational objectives, 
the modern camp thinks not in terms of class, 
course, or curriculum, but regards every moment of 
the day as class, regards the living situation as the 
curriculum. Living in a world resplendent with 
compelling activities, the campers engage in those 
of their interests, and living closely with admired 
leaders possessing skills and character, they set 
their goals and are helped to obtain them. And 
this resplendent environment constantly suggests 
new interests—horizons broaden, one activity sug- 
gests another and the process becomes an on-going 
one. The attendant learnings loom as being as im- 
portant as the direct ones. This ideal is also held in 
most educational circles, but the very nature of the 
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informal life in camp offers a unique opportunity. 
Of course there are camps of all levels of efficiency 
and intelligent management. And as in all human 
institutions there are many shortcomings. The age 
of the counselors and their lack of training offer 
handicaps. The lack of adequate training facilities 
for the development of camp leaders is apparent. 
The tremendous expanse that camping is under- 
going, and the acceleration in growth the immedi- 
ate future promises, raises the fear that physical 
development may exceed competence of leadership 
to an even greater degree. But with increased ac- 
ceptance of camping as a significant educational in- 
stitution, this situation will find relief. 

Furthermore, the camp season is short. To some 
it is only a few days’ vacation. At best it is two 
months. The modern camp director is realizing 
that all too soon after his sun-tanned camper re- 
turns home he may drift back into the old way of 
living, and the camp’s contribution to personality 
and physique will be lost. The director, therefore, 
seeks the means of projecting the camp’s influence 
into the winter months and is looking upon himself 
as a co-worker with parents in a year-around task 
of guidance. 

Again, the best and most experienced of camp 
experts know all too little about the tasks at hand 
at every turn of the clock in camp. The literature to 
date is meager and inadequate. Scanty indeed are 
the studies and research projects dealing specif- 
ically with camp education. Here again the future 
will see progress. 

But in spite of human shortcomings, brevity of 
season, and meagerness of research and literature, 
the fact still remains that the organized camp stands 
today as an educational agency of merit, and potent 
with promise for a greater effectiveness tomorrow. 

BERNARD S. Mason. 


Teaching as a Man's Job is a little book which is 
ready-made for the professionally minded teacher who 
would like to encourage worthy young men to con- 
sider teaching as a career. Get several copies and 
give them to young men whose interest you wish to 
arouse. The interest thus stimulated will be a real 
satisfaction to you and it may result in a choice of 
a career that will be long remembered by a young 
man who will bring credit to you and to the pro- 
fession. Education needs young men of promise. See 
pages 159 and 160 for particulars. 











Youth Hosteling 


An Educational and Recreational Experience 


By THOMAS A. CAMPBELL 


N THE summer of 1926 a friend of mine, who 
had been my partner on many camping trips, 
made plans to travel in Germany. He told me he 
was going to tour by bicycle and that there was an 
organization established which provided young 
students and adults with a pass which allowed them 
to stop each evening for very little expense in an 
improvised “inn” operated by the organization. 
At these “inns” he said there was provision for 
cooking one’s own meal, a dining hall, separate 
sleeping quarters and sometimes a recreation hall. 
After hiking, biking, or faltboating, a reasonable 
distance during a day, taking in as many of the 
scenic and historic points of interests as the time 
would permit, the youthful traveler would, near 
the close of the day, turn his direction toward the 
nearest “inn.” There, after a swim or shower, he 
would meet others who might have come from any 
direction, and after a greeting, they would pool 
their foodstuffs and get a meal for all. After 
clean-up they would sit out on the veranda or in 
the recreation hall by the fire and sing and laugh 
and exchange ideas and experiences until ten, then 
all would be off to their bunks, open their packs, 
roll into their sleeping bags and enjoy the rest, 
which was to prepare them for another eventful 
day with new interests, new adventures, and new 
friends. 

That was the plan—it appealed as much to me as 
if I had organized it myself. How I longed to be 
able to go with him! He left, and returned in late 
summer and I could hardly wait to learn from him 
whether or not this method of travel was as splen- 
did as it would appear. He told me his expecta- 
tions were more than realized, he had endured 
some hardships to be sure, but his happy experi- 
ences greatly outnumbered them, and he was im- 
patient for the opportunity to go again. 

That I would live to see it happen here was only 
a cherished hope with me, and then last spring I 
opened a copy of Life to see, by photographs, that 


* Thomas A. Campbell is a teacher of health 
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High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. He 
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“Hosteling” had come to America and seemed 
destined to become a part of our culture. This was 
my opportunity, one which I had waited for but 
which I had not expected to happen, and so I made 
use of it. 

I wrote to the American Youth Hostel head- 
quarters at Northfield, Massachusetts, for informa- 
tion and an adult pass. On their advice I began to 
prepare for a tour by bicycle from Philadelphia 
through New England and return. The A. Y. H. 
handbook showed the location of the hostels and 
with supplementary road maps I plotted my trip. 
A bicycle shop owner advised me to get a light- 
weight bicycle and I had it specially equipped with 
three speed gears and hand brakes. I took consid- 
erable care in purchasing saddle packs and equip- 
ment. I left late in July in wonderful weather and 
headed for a hostel about 43 miles away on the 
route toward Reading, Pennsylvania. That very 
day as I rolled over the hill through historic Valley 
Forge and other familiar spots near Philadelphia I 
realized I was about to enter a really new and thrill- 
ing experience. I was going to travel into scenic 
and historic New England for the first time in my 
life, and I was alone and free to change my plans 
at will. I was going under my own power, to en- 
joy the health experience of really fine exercise in 
the great outdoors. I looked forward to that morn- 
ing plunge into a cool mountain stream; to moun- 
tain climbing and the joy of the view from the top; 
to catching with the camera the glory of a sunrise 
over a valley spread with lakes, to a day’s travel in 
the warm summer rain; to waterfalls and mountain 
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caves; to the hearty welcome on the threshold of a 
hostel at the end of a strenuous day; to the joy of 
that first bite of one’s own-cooked food in the com- 
pany of friends; to hearty singing and the laughter; 
to folk dancing in the evening; to conversations and 
glowing embers; to sit in silence under the summer 
stars; and to the peace of mind in that last weary 
relaxing moment just before sleep at the end of a 
happy day many miles from home. All these joys 
and others were mine before one month had 

assed. In that time I traveled some fourteen hun- 
dred fifty miles in twenty-three traveling days. 
After leaving Pennsylvania, my route crossed a 
portion of New York State, then into Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and the Mohawk Trail, New Hamp- 
shire and the White Mountains, over into Vermont 
near Canada in the Green Mountains, south along 
Lake Champlain and into Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New York, and Pennsylvania. Some of the 
most exciting experiences included climbing Grey- 
lock Mountain in Massachusetts; riding the Tram- 
way on Cannon Mountain and coasting down the 
three-mile hill out of Franconia Notch; climbing 
Mt. Washington, by the Tuckerman Ravine, in 
New Hampshire, and happy days spent on farms in 
New York and the beautiful Pennsylvania Dutch 
country. 

I had very little bike trouble and no tire trouble, 
even though some of the roads were bad. My only 
mishap was a fall in Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, in 
the pouring rain when my wheel became caught in 
an unused trolley track. I was only slightly bruised. 
The entire trip of thirty-one days cost me thirty one 
dollars. I found the house parents at the hostels 
very lovely people for the most part. The hostels 
varied from mere sleeping quarters and cooking 
quarters to whole buildings with complete liv- 
ing and recreational facilities. Sleeping quarters 
ranged from plain straw in one case to good spring 
beds—the average being straw ticks on cots or 
bunks. Warm blankets were provided in all 
hostels. Cooking facilities varied greatly from 
plain open grills to complete outdoor or indoor 
kitchens with attached dining halls. The hostel at 
Sugar Hill, New Hampshire, has bunks for fif- 
teen boys and fifteen girls, a completely equipped 
kitchen and outdoor dining room, a well planned 
recreation hall with a grand open fire-place, and a 
beautiful swimming pool. From the hostel the 
Tramway on Cannon Mountain can be seen. This 
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is an ideal set-up for a hostel in a choice location. 
The hostelers themselves were an intelligent group 
of clean, healthy, young people with high ideals 
and fine characters, with a hearty greeting and a 
sincere willingness to cooperate one with the other. 
For the most part they were either students of 
upper high school or college level, teachers, or 
other professional people. I saw about as many 
boys as girls on the hostel loop. Sometimes scout 
groups of boys or girls, couples, both married and 
single, father and sons, and even whole families 
hosteling together. Others, like myself, travelled 
alone, sometimes meeting another hosteler on the 
way and traveling as partners several days or longer 
until their trails separated. There were about twice 
as many hostelers traveling by bicycle as there were 
on foot. I kept a daily log, and with my Leica 
camera I took more than three hundred photo- 
graphs, but when the pictures are faded and the 
logbook lost, I'll always be able to relive the happy 
experiences I looked forward to and found in 
hosteling. 

The hostel movement began in Germany and 
spread over Europe. After making a study of the 
well-established youth hostel movement in Eng- 
land and Germany, Isabel and Monroe Smith 
founded, in 1934, the first American Youth Hostel 
at Northfield, Massachusetts. The organization 
grew so rapidly that in 1937 there were 110 hostels 
in the United States and 7,166 passes issued. The 
pass costs $1.00 for a year for those under 21, 
$2.00 for those 21 or over. The pass may be used 
abroad by attaching special stamps. The over-night 
fee in all hostels is $.25. There is an additional 
charge of five cents in summer and ten cents in 
winter, to cover fuel for cooking, light and wood 
or coal. The meals are usually prepared by the 
hosteler who tries to stay within a dollar a day 
budget. The purpose as quoted from the A. Y. H. 
handbook is, ‘“To help all, especially young peo- 
ple, to a greater knowledge, understanding, and 
love of the world by providing for them Youth 
Hostels, bicycle trails, and foot paths in America, 
and by assisting them in their travels both here and 
abroad.” The organization is not connected po- 
litically with any government or creed except the 
one stated above. Hostels’ customs are hosteler 
made. Each hosteler feels a personal responsibility 
for leaving the hostel trail as well as the hostel it- 
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Recording and Analyzing Problems of 
Camp Behavior 


By HARRY R. MEYERING 


E summer camp offers certain advantages 
‘ions the school in the study of problems of be- 
havior and adjustment. The campers are in a new 
environment which can be controlled to a consider- 
able extent. The camp has supervision over the 
camper for the twenty-four-hour day and there is 
apt to be more intimacy between the camper and 
his counselor than is possible in many other more 
formal situations. In brief, the camp authorities 
are in a logical position to furnish considerable 
supplementary information concerning normal and 
deviating types of behavior. 

The matter of recording and interpreting data 
on behavior in camp, however, presents many prob- 
lems. The duration of many camping periods is 
often too short to secure reliable records. The 
counselor may not have sufficient time or experi- 
ence to record the numerous signs and symptoms 
that may be associated with certain kinds of be- 
havior. The camping program may be so highly 
organized that little opportunity is provided for in- 
dividual remedial treatment even though difficult 
problems of adjustment to the demands of the new 
environment are discovered. 

In an attempt to overcome some of these diffi- 
culties, the Ann Arbor Boys’ Guidance Bureau has 
been experimenting for some years in keeping both 
subjective and objective records on its campers in 
the University of Michigan Fresh-Air Camp for 
Boys. A partial analysis of the 1935 records is 
given here to illustrate the method of using the sub- 
jective type of records. 

The camp was well equipped and administered 
by university-trained men. It provided a well- 
rounded program of camp crafts and required that 
each boy work, on an average, three hours a day. 
The cost per boy per week was eight dollars and 
fifty cents and the charge to the boy and co-operat- 
ing social agency was dependent upon the parents’ 
ability to pay. 

The distinctive feature of the record-keeping 
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was an individual chronological “Problems Record 
Log” for each boy for an eight-week period, pre- 
pared by the seven counselors. No specific list of 
behavior problems was submitted to the counselors 
to record. This seemed wise in view of the fact 
that the counselors had varied degrees of experi- 
ence and might misinterpret unfamiliar phrase- 
ology. Rather, the assumption was made that coun- 
selors knew undesirable camp behavior first-hand, 
even though they did not always know the scien- 
tific terminology. During the course of the experi- 
ment the counselors were given frequent lectures as 
to the significance of certain types of behavior. 
This resulted in their changing to some extent the 
daily record description of the boy’s behavior, but 
it was believed that this difference, to a large ex- 
tent, was minimized by one person’s reading and 
codifying all the problems at the end of the camp 
period. 

Sample quotations from the records, which show 
how different problems were described by the coun- 
selors, are presented below. 


Indifference: “July 26—Allen did not care about help- 
ing on cabin clean-up. He said, ‘Aw, I hope we get 
less than zero on our rating.’ ” 

H.H. 

Defiance of Discipline: “August 15—He still hasn't 
gotten a haircut, despite frequent orders and the 
willingness of Mrs. Alder to do it free.” 

M.B. 

Bullying: ‘July 24—Twice today he has gone out of 
his way to knock over games small boys were play- 
ing.” 

H.H. 
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Unpopularity with Children: “August 17—He was 
twice turned down by groups of three boys when he 
asked to accompany them on boat rides.” 

Infantile Behavior: ‘July 24—When I was lying on 
my bunk and the boys were on theirs, he walked up 
to me and kissed me several times. The other boys 
sneered at him and he said he was trying ‘to get in 


pte HH. 


Withdrawing: “July 14—John often seems to be 
almost in a daze. At meals today he had to be spoken 
to about three times before it dawned on him that 
he was spoken to. This is not unusual for him.” 

M.B. 

Homesickness: “August 11—When his mother came, 
Harry wanted to go home. He begged and cried, 
but his mother wouldn’t take him.” 

H.H. 

Disturbing: “July 8—Persisted in disturbing quiet 
hour.” JP 


Miscellaneous: “August 1—On the hike, we saw a 
water snake. He asked if he could catch it and I re- 
plied yes. He chased it into the water, making sev- 
eral dives for it. He finally got it around the middle, 
the snake biting him six times on the hand. He ap- 
peared not to care, but was very proud of the capture. 
Told me later he was afraid of snakes.” HH 


Temper Tantrums: “August 14—Was playing ping- 
pong today during cabin-activity period. When I 
saw him and sent him with the rest of the boys, 
he lost his temper, threw down the paddle, and 
stomped off.” HH 


Truancy: “August 23—Glenn was one of the three 
that went fishing today instead of helping with the 
clean-up.” 

Enuresis: “July 12—Today while walking along with 
Walter, I asked him if he sometimes wet his bedding 
—having suspected him. He answered that he did 
not. I then asked him about wetting his clothing. 
He answered that he did. When I asked him why, 
he said the J. B. (toilet) was too far, especially when 
he needed to go real badly.” 

Lying: ‘August 4—Splashed water on several boys 
during a boat trip. He swore that it was accidental, 
but I caught him deliberately doing it.” 

M.B. 

Selfishness: ‘July 15—Parents came out and brought 
a great deal of candy. He didn’t share it with any 
one except C.” MB 


Unnecessary Tardiness: “July 8—Allan was the last 
one (down to exercise). He took his spank good- 
naturedly. He realized he had it coming.” 

Stealing: “July 30—Today, Wes was accused of steal- 
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ing a pair of socks belonging to Tom. Said he found 
them in wastebasket... . When Tom claimed 
them, Wes returned them. This p. m. another pair 
of stockings not belonging to Wes was found in his 
bag. ‘I never knew they were there,’ was his reply 
to questioning. Sheepishly he returned them.” 

Carelessness: “August 18—Ross’s mother came today 
and discovered that about one-fourth of his clothes 
were missing. This is usual week-end happening. 
His clothes are usually strung all over the cabin.” 

H.H. 


The records, from which the preceding para- 
graphs are quotations, were read so that categories 
or Classifications could be made, and then were re- 
read twice to secure a frequency count of the classi- 
fications. It was felt that reading the records twice 
would lead to the elimination of some of the sub- 
jective factors in the evaluation. 

The total number of recorded undesirable be- 
havior problems of 100 boys during the fifty-three- 
day camping period was 1,370. The range of prob- 
lems per boy, which the counselor felt were im- 
portant enough to record, was from none to 38. 

The number and percentage of behavior prob- 
lems recorded is given in the following table: 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF BEHAVIOR PROB- 


LEMS OF 100 BOYS IN CAMP, REPORTED 
BY SEVEN COUNSELORS 








Times 


Reported number of problems 


180 13.14 
170 12.41 


we ees 9 of total 


Type of Problem — 





Indifference 

Defiance of discipline 
Bullying 149 10.88 
Unpopularity with children 124 9.06 
Infantile behavior 85 6.20 
Withdrawing 71 5.18 
Homesickness 69 5.04 
Disturbing 67 4.89 
Carelessness 61 4.45 
Miscellaneous 60 4.38 
Temper Tantrums 58 4.24 
Truancy 50 3.65 
Enuresis 42 3.07 
Lying 41 2.99 
Selfishness 40 2.92 
Unnecessary tardiness 28 2.04 
Imaginative lying 23 1.68 
Stealing 22 1.61 
Obscene notes 12 0.88 
Marked overactivity 10 0.73 
Cheating 5 0.37 
Sex offenses 2 0.15 
Speech difficulties 1 0.07 


Total 100.03 





1,370 





An analysis of these problems and the problems 
that the boys were reported, by their teachers, to 
have had in school showed remarkably little differ- 
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ence in kind and number except that the problems 
of infantile behavior, withdrawing, homesickness, 
disturbing, carelessness, enuresis, and selfishness 
were additional to the list of problems Olson and 
others found to be most frequent in children in 
schoolroom situations; i.e., they seem to be pe- 
culiar to a camp situation. It would, therefore, 
seem that it is in dealing with these problems that 
the camp could make its distinctive contributions 
to the problem of studying and treating behavior 
problems. For instance, in the problem of enuresis, 
the camp has a decided advantage over the school 
in experimenting with certain cases to see if such 
factors as modified activity and diet could bring 
about a cure to a rather general camp problem. 

The comparatively large percentage of problems 
of indifference suggests that the camp may have 
been too highly organized, with not enough time 
allowed for the individual to follow his own inter- 
ests. It may be that a child’s interest in camping is 
somewhat similar to that of many adults, who go 
to camp to rest or to follow an informal program. 

A gtaph of the number of problems that oc- 
curred each day showed a higher percentage of 
problems during the first two weeks of the camp 
period; and a higher percentage of problems occur- 
ring on Sundays than on week days. A study of the 
days when there were more or fewer problems than 
average recorded failed to show that the number of 
cases was related to such factors as temperature or 
the amount of rainfall. The fact that more prob- 
lems occurred on Sundays and at the beginning of 
the camp period suggests that camp directors may 
well spend additional efforts in aiding the boy to 
become adjusted to the camp at the beginning of 
his stay and to the visiting program of the camp. 

The recording and the analyzing of the behavior 
problems of a particular camp group are of com- 
paratively little value in predicting the number and 
kinds of behavior problems that are likely to occur 
in other camp groups. It is believed, however, that 
a careful study of the individual camper’s undesir- 
able overt actions is a necessary step in understand- 
ing the adjustments that an ever-increasing army of 
children are called upon to make each summer, and 
that it should serve as a scientific basis for building 
camp curriculums that will meet the needs of the 
individual camper. 
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Youth Hosteling 
(Continued from page 121) 


self, as unspoiled as he found it, and better than 
he found it if there is room for improvement. A 
hosteler goes to bed at ten, for there are few who 
could keep awake longer even if they wanted to. 
That there is no drinking or smoking in the hostels 
is apparent. 

Although I entered into the full spirit of hostel- 
ing while I was traveling as a hosteler, at the same 
time I was critically evaluating the movement and 
its phases from an educational and recreational 
viewpoint. It provides many of the values of camp 
life without some of the hardships, especially those 
endured by the traveller who camps along the way. 
Thus it invites a younger age group of both boys 
and girls to travel without necessarily requiring an 
adult sponsor. It supplies means of traveling inex- 
pensively, and thus opens this whole experience to 
thousands of young people who could never afford 
to travel otherwise. It requires and develops a re- 
sourcefulness not provided by the regulated sum- 
mer camp and yet it assures the parents of the 
youthful traveler, that their child is safe at night, in 
good company, under the watchful eye of a kindly 
house parent. It develops a fine spirit of coopera- 
tion and good fellowship. It enables the hosteler 
to get a cross-sectional viewpoint of the region in 
which he is traveling for he often lives right in the 
homes of the people and in some cases eats at their 
family table. It develops a high sense of value for 
things worth while, because it requires a real effort 
from each hosteler for every experience gained. 
Hosteling attracts only that type of young person 
who is willing to work hard to enjoy himself 
through good, clean, healthy outdoor exercise in 
the form of travel. It also attracts young people of 
like interests who seek historical places or points of 
natural beauty. Thus, the whole movement selects 
for itself the group who will most Jenefit by it, and 
who, at the same time, because of their high ideals 
and standards will cause it to grow and spread 
across our entire continent and become a fixed and 
valuable institution for young people as it has be- 
come in Europe. It was a great advance in the right 
direction for American Youth the day the first 
Youth Hostel opened in Northfield. We who are 
endeavoring to benefit the youth of America should 
wholeheartedly support this fine movement. 





Is Camping Spelled With a Dollar Sign? 


By LAWRENCE RIGGS 


Wis the appearance of large advertising sec- 
t 


ions of newspapers and magazines given 
over to selling organized camping to the American 
public, one needs hardly to be told in more con- 
crete fashion that during the past few years this 
form of recreation has experienced a growth nearly 
phenomenal in some of its aspects. 

This increase in the number of summer camps is 
interpreted by some to mean that our population 
is awakening to the educational and recreational 
values of the camping program at its best, and that 
as the number of camps increases, so much more 
secure is the welfare of organized camping as a 
whole. 

Great numbers of American fathers, mothers, 
boys and girls are placing faith in camping as a 
means to a finer life, an enriching and colorful ex- 
perience in this sometimes meager and drab busi- 
ness of living. As conceived, and as advertised, 
camping is essentially an educational enterprise. 
President Elliot of Harvard has termed camping 
as the unique contribution of America to education. 
The public has come to think of camping as educa- 
tional, and there is evidence that campers are in- 
creasingly thinking of it in terms of satisfactions 
and personal growth. 

Those who have the true spirit of the camping 
movement at heart, who are truly educators as 
camp directors and counselors, will do well to con- 
sider an element in the present rapid growth of 
camping that may turn out to be the means of un- 
doing much fine educational work now established 
and because of which camping has come to have the 
confidence and increased support of the public. 

There is a serious threat that, because of the pos- 
sible financial advantages of camping as a business, 
educational purposes will be lost from the center 
of planning and from the aims and purposes in 
conducting camps. 

If this is in any appreciable measure true, or if 
it comes to be true of organized camps, we can be 
sure that the American public with its awakening 
consciousness to educational values will lose faith 
incamping. Those guilty of such money-changing 
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in camps not only will have cheated their patrons 
of something vital to them, but will have placed 
before the truly educational enterprises in camping 
the necessity of re-winning much of the ground at 
present held in terms of confidence and faith that 
the public has in the all-around educational values 
to be derived from a summer in camp. 

There is serious danger that camping will be 
spelled with a dollar sign. 

There is no reason to believe that a camp direc- 
tor or owner should be expected to operate his 
camp at a loss to himself or to his organization. 
Neither is it expected that he forego a reasonable 
return on his investment of equipment, training, 
service, and for taking the risks on property and 
life that a director or owner has to bear. These, 
considered with the necessary replacements, re- 
pairs, upkeep, taxes, insurance and other costs of a 
camp mount up to a total cost larger than the ordi- 
nary layman expects. A camp cannot be operated 
for nothing if it is adequately operated, and those 
responsible cannot be expected to bear the risks 
and render the services they do for no return to 
themselves by way of a reasonable profit. This is 
simply the way our present economic system works, 
and inasmuch as camping shares partly the nature 
of an economic or business enterprise, it also shares 
in part the right to such a return. 

However, as soon as Mr. Director or Mr. Owner 
goes into camping primarily because of its eco- 
nomic aspects, and thereby in any degree ignores 
or submerges the educational nature of camping in 
favor of its financial advantages, then camping is 
spelled with a dollar sign and not in terms of de- 
veloping personality. 

There is far more evidence in some camps of the 
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commercial advantages of camping to the owners 
and directors than there is evidence of the educa- 
tional advantages for the campers, although in 
these instances there is no lack of talk about the 
latter! 

It is one thing to charge seemingly high rates 
and make a reasonable profit when the camp cen- 
ters its existence about the welfare of the campers 
and their development, providing adequate care, 
guidance, program and equipment for a really 
profitable experience. Such care and expertness in 
human relations is worth a high price. It is a se- 
rious indictment, however, if a camp at bottom is 
only a commercial venture designed to look like 
the genuine thing but revealing quite a different 
nature when an analysis of its practices and policies 
shows the money-making motive as the strongest 
one in the set-up. 

An indication of this attitude can be seen in 
camps that exist from week-end to week-end in 
order to make a few extra dollars on the guests, 
providing elaborate guest houses, charging rates 
carefully aimed at a profit and not to keep guests 
away. 

Then, as though that is not enough, these camps 


usually allow the guests to break most of the rules 


of the camp regarding use of boats, ~‘mming, 
riflery, food services and almost any other rule the 
visitor wants to ignore. 

“Use the boats? Surely—go right ahead. Ordi- 
narily we don’t allow the boats out at this time of 
day, but under the circumstances it will be O.K. 
Just be careful, won’t you?” 

(Meaning—“We guess we had better humor 
you a bit and take a chance. John hasn’t had such a 
good week and might want to go home. Besides 
there are the two cousins that would surely follow 
if Johnny went home. So—go ahead—you look as 
though you ought to be able to handle a boat. 
Here’s hoping nothing happens! ) 

Then on the matter of rates. 

“We don’t make a policy of it you know, but in 
your case I think we can make a professional rate 
for Billy and Susy if you think you really can’t af- 
ford the regular rate as you say. They are such fine 
youngsters we do want them in camp.” 

(In other words—‘‘We could use a few more 
children from that school. Here is a chance to get 
a hold in there. These look like up-and-coming 
youngsters—they no doubt have lots of friends 
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there that we can get in touch with. We'll make a 
substantial cut in the rate but not too much. We 
don’t want them to think we are using them in any 
way.”’) 

That, by the way, is the camp that had over half 
the youngsters present during one summer on rates, 
There was no public evidence of reduced rates, but 
on the contrary, one advertised rate to all. As a 
matter of fact, whereas the regular rate was set at 
$25.00 a week, there were campers there for as 
low as $10.00 a week. Said the business manager, 
“Well, we must fill the camp—now that we have a 
start we have to keep up appearances—it looks 
better to see a camp full!” 

In camp folders each summer one reads various 
statements about the great advantages of the craft 
program as a part of the camping experience. It is 
true that such a program often is and might well 
always be a marvelous opportunity through which 
a camper may get a new world of insight, of ac- 
complishment, and of pride in work well done. At 
least it opens for many the satisfaction of person- 
ally creating some tangible thing regardless of its 
practical or intrinsic worth. Thus it has an emo- 
tional or sentimental worth that often is the means 
whereby a boy or girl really begins to find himself 
in relation to his or her own creative abilities or in- 
terests. Thus the craft program can be of great 
value. 

In like manner we read of the values of the 
dramatic program. If it is properly managed, we 
would not challenge the claims made for this phase 
of camping, which, though in a different realm, are 
similar to the possibilities in the crafts program for 
self-expression. 

In too many camps, though, there is each summer 
a nervous tension, high competition and a rushing 
about that all too fully characterizes our city life, 
for the sole purpose of producing plays, pageants 
or exhibits that the guests might be properly im- 
pressed. Articles finished before guest day, or 
maybe not at all if not by then; long hours of re- 
hearsing that should have been spent in lighter ac- 
tivity, and all essentially for camp promotion is, a 
situation in which the educational values accrue in 
spite of the plan, if at all. 

Surely we would not deny that the craft exhibit 
is a most interesting and profitable part of camp, 
nor that dramatics is a valuable aid to increased in- 
terest and creative expression, but we are concerned 
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that these exhibits and performances come as prod- 
ucts of the educational purpose. Then they be- 
come really good advertising of a commendable 
kind. True, the results may not be as good as if 
more time had been spent on “‘finish” and “polish” 
but they will represent educational achievement. 

It should not be the aim to please the public 
fancy, but to give expression to the abilities of the 
campers, to render experiences vital for them. If 
in so doing a pleasing effect is gained, and the pa- 
trons are pleasantly satisfied and happy, of course 
the camp is so much more benefited, but camps 
should be careful to keep their purpose central, and 
not distort the picture by playing to the patrons 
with next summer's income in mind. 

In the area of staff and personnel relations we 
find many problems that lend themselves to a pos- 
sible commercial twist to the detriment of the 
camping program. 

At present there is reported by employment 
agencies an increase in calls for camp counselors. 
Some camps find it possible to get a number of in- 
experienced counselors for little or no pay other 
than expenses for the summer. Indeed, in many 
camps counselors find it to their advantage to vol- 
unteer their services for the first summer in hopes 
of establishing a position for the next on a salary, 
or at least getting a recommendation from the 
camp to use the next year. 

Now it is true in camping that, generally speak- 
ing, a counselor who proves to be satisfactory the 
first year is more valuable to the camp educationally 
if he returns to the same camp because of his in- 
sight into the camp situation, his previous experi- 
ence under the setup to which he will adjust more 
adequately and more speedily, and because of his 
familiarity with the personnel of the camp itself. 

With this existing condition it becomes possible 
for a director to take on his staff each summer new 
and young counselors for low salaries. This is as 
it should be, for there is agreement that the in- 
experienced counselor cannot expect as much at 
first just as the new teacher expects to get a lower 
salary until he is more experienced and can ad- 
vance in security. 

But imagine what would happen to education if 
school officials each year set out to get new teachers 
because they could get them for a total lower finan- 
cial outlay than to have the more valuable ones re- 
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turn. Certainly educational institutions would be 
demoralized. 

Camping will likewise suffer if directors do not 
look forward to a period of years through which 
they will make an effort to establish a counsellor 
staff that is experienced, trained, understanding 
and thus more effective. The present trend in this 
direction is encouraging and should do much to 
stabilize the educational values received through 
camping. 

Here again, the educational purpose must oc- 
cupy the center of thinking lest a temptation to 
reckon with the dollar sign becomes the chief con- 
sideration in determining policies of hiring and 
keeping counselors on the staff. 

In another phase of camping commercialism is 
more subtle and is sometimes not recognized even 
by the well-meaning director in his effort to get 
both the equipment he needs and to give the 
campers constructive activities: namely, concern- 
ing equipment and camp construction. We find | 
much argument as to the educational values in a 
summer of work on a constructive bit of camp 
property. True, here is an activity that promises 
value if taken and given in the right doses but it 
is also one that can easily get out of bounds if not 
critically supervised. Major projects of construc- 
tion and preparation ought seldom to be done by 
campers on camp time unless that is distinctly the 
purpose of the camp and the campers understand 
that they will do such work as a part of camp life. 
Work-camps and camps of the more conventional 
recreational type are both of value, but the former 
ought never to be operated under the guise of the 
latter. 

One might go on and discuss some other indica- 
tions of commercialism as evidenced by lack of ade- 
quate food, poor provisions for health and insur- 
ance, use of old and dangerous equipment, un- 
trained or inadequate staffs, and so on, showing 
each of them to be in a measure lack of concern 
over the really educational values to be derived 
from a summer in a properly organized camp. Un- 
fortunately, there are yet a few camps that do not 
give really adequate thought to some of these de- 
tails, although the public is bringing pressure of 
such a nature as to remedy most of the more ob- 
vious omissions or shortages in these fields. 

Apprehension over the future of camping may 
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Children’s Camps of the Detroit Area 


By HENRY S. CURTIS 


HIs area consists of five counties with a com- 

bined area of 3,250 square miles, lying about 
the City of Detroit. In this area I have statistical re- 
ports of 27 camps and personal knowledge of some 
13 others, making 40 in all, without counting the 
4-H camps which usually occupy the camp sites of 
other organizations at the close of the summer. 

These camps, with one exception, are located on 
lakes or streams. They have something over four 
thousand acres of land, which has cost about $600,- 
000, with buildings and improvements costing 
about a million. 

The civic motive is the dominant one, as there 
are 19 maintained by the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
_ Camp Fire Girls, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. There 
are five maintained by religious groups, four by 
racial groups—two Jewish, one Polish and one 
negro, two by health associations, one by a news- 
boys association, one is affiliated wjith the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, four are proprietary and five are 
public. Of these, two are N.E.A. camps main- 
tained by the Federal Government. Two, one for 
boys and one for girls, are maintained by the Play- 
ground Department of Detroit, and one, for under- 
privileged children, is maintained by the Detroit 
Schools. Four of the scout camps are located in the 
state parks of the area. 

The scouts also do considerable camping with 
their scoutmasters without having a regular camp, 
often occupying a different location each year. As 
they usually bring their own food and cook it them- 
selves, there is practically no expense to this sort of 
camping. 

Most of the campers apparently are from this 
area, but there are also many from Ohio and Indi- 
ana. Probably the majority of the children of these 
two states, however, go to camp elsewhere, often 
two or three hundred miles away. Except for over- 
night and week camping, there is no reason why a 
camp should be near. 

The average stay at camp, as reported by the chil- 
dren of this area, is 22.9 days. Outside the propri- 
etary camps, the average expense to the children is 
probably not more than six dollars a week, as the 
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communities from which they come usually bear a 
part of the expense. The proprietary camps also 
make a moderate charge, not exceeding $15.00 a 
week, so far as my knowledge goes. 

These camps have accommodations for about 
five thousand children, or with three changes, for 
from twelve to fifteen thousand during the sum- 
mer. 

Very few of these children are from the farms 
though on the social side farm children need the 
camp more than city children do. There are more 
boys than girls, which is predominantly true where 
the children come from the poorer sections or for- 
eign quarters of the cities. 

In general, the girl probably does not need the 
camp as much as the boy. The son of the lawyer or 
mechanic has almost no chance to participate in his 
father’s work, but the girl may always help about 
the house and often with younger children, so that 
she really serves an apprenticeship as housekeeper 
and mother, a very valuable training. Of course 
this is sometimes overdone, so that she becomes a 
drudge. The farm boy serves the same sort of ap- 
prenticeship in summer. 


THE PLAYGROUNDS 


When the schools close in May or June, for the 
most part there seems nothing for the children to 
do; but the Devil always finds work for idle hands, 
and there is an immediate increase in delinquency 
and arrests of children. 

The playground is often spoken of as the solu- 
tion of this situation, but there is no single solu- 
tion. In any planning for the summer there are five 
alternatives to be taken into consideration. They 
are: The summer cottage, the playground, a vaca- 
tion on the farm, travel or the camp. During their 
school years children should have an opportunity 
to try out all of these experiences with the possible 
exception of the summer cottage which is a private 
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affair and may be a good or a bad influence accord- 
ing to its immediate surroundings. 

Three summers ago the children of Washtenaw 
County were given a questionaire to fill out, under 
their regular teachers and in school time, stating 
what they did during the previous summer. The re- 
port was published in Recreation for August, 1935. 
Ann Arbor, with about 30,000 population, is the 
largest city in the county. It is an outstanding edu- 
cational center and has six very satisfactory play- 
grounds. Out of about five thousand children in 
the schools, 4,711 answered the questionnaire. Of 
these, 1,206 went to the playgrounds for an aver- 
age of 78 minutes a day. 

The following is the report from five typical 
schools, of which the Jones is very likely from the 
poorest section and the Angell from the wealthiest. 
At the Mack School of 653 children 184 or 30.3 

r cent went to the playgrounds for an average of 
an hour and a half a day. At the Jones, with 492 
children, 150 attended for an hour a day. At the 
Bach, 492 pupils, 148 attended for about two 
hours a day. At the Tapan, 452 pupils attended 
for an hour and a half a day. At the Angell, 301 
pupils, 29 attended for an average of 46.8 minutes 
per day. 

When it is considered that the playgrounds, 
where they are carried on during the summer only, 
usually have a term at least two weeks shorter than 
the summer vacation, with a five-day week, and 
that only about one-third of the children attend and 
they for less than two hours a day, it will be seen 
that this attendance distributed over the entire sum- 
mer and all the children amounts to less than an 
hour a day per child. No other city in this area 
made nearly as good a showing as Ann Arbor in 
this regard. It is probable that this record is quite 
equal to the American average. Playground games 
and influences carry over into outside activities to a 
considerable extent, but the playground alone can- 
not be considered the solution of the problem of 
child idleness. 

SUMMER TRAVEL 


The reports on travel are rather startling. Of 
4,711 children, 2,237 went on trips averaging 945 
miles for the round trip. Most of these trips were 
for sight-seeing or to visit relatives and usually in- 
volved a considerable stay at destination. They 
probably represent more time than was spent on 
the playgrounds. 
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Many of these trips were taken by scout troops 
in busses or family autos. There was a trip to the 
Adirondacks, one to the Tennessee Valley, and an- 
other was a circuit of Lake Michigan, each repre- 
senting from a thousand to two thousand miles. 
There were trips by groups in school busses. In 
most cases they carried tents and cooked their own 
meals. The entire expense including gas and oil 
and food was put at from five to six dollars per 
week per boy. In the summer of 1936 a group of 
about forty from one of the Normal Colleges of 
Texas spent two days on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. They came in the school busses, 
while trucks carrying tents and cooking equipment 
under young men students came ahead, and had 
everything in readiness for their arrival. 

The school journey has been a part of the pro- 
gram of the German Schools for a generation. Its 
main purpose has been the teaching of history and 
geography and the development of patriotism from 
knowing the country and its historic shrines. These 
German trips are nearly all made on foot or by 
bicycle and are continued long after school days 
are over. 

There is no better use that can be made of the 
school busses in summertime and the Federal Gov- 
ernment might even furnish the busses and the gas 
as a means of developing a love of country and 
knowledge of the country and its problems and 
making intelligent voters. Certainly such trips 
should at least have gas without a tax. 


A VACATION ON THE FARM 


Of the 4,711 children, 1,170 went to the farms 
for the summer for an average of 18.2 days. This 
was a larger amount of time than was represented 
by any of the other actiivties, and was much larger 
in the smaller towns than it was in Ann Arbor. 
Most of the children said they would like to go 
to the farm every summer. The farm was nearly 
always the farm of a relative and often meant as 
much to the farm children as their visitors. 

A farm vacation represents a very valuable ex- 
perience for children. It shows them where their 
food comes from and how it is produced. They 
come to know the common farm animals and ma- 
chines. They see how the work is done and have 
many new and profitable experiences. 

In Denmark and Japan, the government with 
the cooperation of the city and farm communities 
is sending the city children to the farms in summer. 
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I should like to see a placement society, which 
would look up farm families and arrange for such 
vacations, where there were no relatives to whom 
the children might go. 

I should like also to see some consolidated school 
with large grounds, gardens, small fruits and do- 
mestic animals open its facilities in summer to city 
children. I would have the boys tend the gardens, 
gather the strawberries, and feed the pigs and 
chickens, and the girls, among other things, care 
for and can or cook the food. Beside such labors 
on the grounds and in the shops, there should be 
time for dancing and all forms of athletics and 
games with hiking and swimming if possible. The 
children might live in tents. The expense of main- 
taining such a summer term should not be great. 


CAMPING 


Of the 4,711 children, 651 went to camp for 
an average of 22.9 days. These figures are from 
depression days. They would probably be higher 
in normal times. 

The camp represents a training that every child 
should have and an opportunity for parents to go 
away by themselves, which every couple need oc- 
casionally. Many children need to be unspoiled by 
getting out of the home, where they are pampered, 
to a place where they must stand on their own feet 
and take the responsibility for their acts. The camp 
offers the great opportunity for developing self- 
reliance, self-government and courage. It offers a 
series of experiences and crafts such as swimming, 
canoeing, rowing, fishing, building a fire, cooking 
a meal, hiking, sleeping out, caring for quarters, 
and bedmaking, which every child should have; 
but its most important training is in learning to live 
together without quarreling and with cordial co- 
operation in common enterprises. 

In Italy, Mussolini has made camping a part of 
the training of the Balila and the Sons of the Wolf, 
as Hitler has for the Hitler Youth. If the camp is 
to be a public institution, it should not be expen- 
sive. I should like to see a good-sized farm with a 
large garden and the common farm animals at- 
tached to the camp and have the children spend 
several hours a week in the farm work. Of course 
they would need direction, but many of them 
would enjoy the work, and the fresh fruits, vege- 
tables and milk should be good for and cheapen 
the camp maintenance. The farmer could then 
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look after the camp during the year and open it at 
week ends if that seemed advisable. 

I regard the camp as offering perhaps our 
most fundamental training in democracy and self- 
government. I have always felt that it belongs to 
the school. Many of the German schools have 
camps in the country to which the children go with 
their regular teachers in May or June for a period 
of four weeks. Such an arrangement allows the ex- 
perience and training of the summer to carry over 
to the school year. It brings about a more intimate 
relationship between the teacher and the pupil and 
it greatly reduces the expense of camping. The 
children go with their friends so there is not that 
long period of getting acquainted which is apt to 
occupy the first week or two in other camps. Such 
a program would require a different type of train- 
ing for teachers than most of the normals have been 
offering. The teacher must become a teacher of 
children rather than of arithmetic. 

The Tappan School of Ann Arbor has a camp 
two hundred miles to the North to which the chil- 
dren go in the school bus. Many of the larger 
schools have enough children to maintain a camp. 
The 651 Ann Arbor children who went to camp in 
the summer of 1934 filled two camps for the sum- 
mer with three shifts of a hundred at each camp. 

Where a movement begins to be public there is 
no easy place where it may be stopped until all are 
reached. Judging by the population of these five 
counties in 1930 and the rate of growth of 65 per 
cent per decade, there should be about 3,600,000 
people in them now, of whom about one sixth 
would be of camping age, between seven and six- 
teen. This would be 600,000 children. If one 
third of these were to go to camp each year or all 
were to go for three weeks each summer, this 
would require camp facilities for 200,000 children, 
or for 2,000 camps with 100 to a camp, instead of 
the 40 camps we now have. 


Camping and Dollars 
(Continued from page 127) 

well be felt if there is not continued effort on the 
part of those engaged in it to keep in the center of 
the picture the educational purposes of camping 
and to make the commercial advantages incidental 
to a recreation job well done. 

Emphasis upon dollars will make the public 
doubt the value of the camping movement. 





Music in the Camps 


By JOSEPH E. MADDY 


NE of the more modern developments in the 
life of today’s youth is the summer camp, 
which as late as twenty years ago was an un- 
usual experience for any but children of the more 
progressive-minded and favored families. This 
new and vital enterprise has presented enormous 
opportunities for education, rather than schooling; 
since all education is largely a process of personal 
adjustment to environmental conditions. In the 
truest sense, the best educated of us are at ease in 
any situation or environment, or we readily ad- 
just ourselves. Nowhere can this adjustment be 
made with greater benefit, both physical and men- 
tal, than in the summer camp. 

All children are forced to follow a more or less 
static pattern of education during the winter. They 
are grouped by age rather than by interest. In too 
many instances, at least in the traditional setting, 
they must all progress at the dead-level speed of 
the average in all school subjects. They are not 
permitted to spend a major portion of their time 
at the tasks which are most pleasant to them: the 
type of thing which should become their life work 
or interest. 

In direct contrast to the regulated and regi- 
mented patterns of the winter schedule in many 
school systems, summer should be a time to ride 
the favorite hobbies. It is not enough that a boy 
or girl be entertained or kept happy and healthy; 
instead, an entirely different and more stimulating 
experience should be provided by a season in any 
well-chosen summer camp. 

Here, under ideal conditions, a youth may join 
a group of enthusiasts and delve deeper into the 
field of endeavor most fascinating to him, whether 
it be nature study, music, English composition, or 
some other type of creative work. Combined with 
the healthful and social advantages of a well-con- 
ducted summer camp, the possibilities for real edu- 
cation are unlimited. 

Not the least stimulating of activities, even in 
the strictly recreational camp, is the music. This 
has for the most part been a somewhat neglected 
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activity, although it abounds in opportunities for 
creative expression and healthy emotional experi- 
ence and response. 

Group-singing is perhaps the most integrating 
of all music activities in any camp. This emanates 
from the healthy spontaneous outbourst of normal 
adolescent exuberance; but with adequate leader- 
ship and direction, singing by the entire group can 
be made a thing of cultural art and exquisite 
beauty. Although little attention was given to 
music in most camps during the early days of the 
movement, there is a growing tendency toward in- 
corporating it as a regular activity of each day; 
and surely this should be, for the number of well- 
trained and highly specialized leaders available be- 
comes greater each year. Also, many of these 
younger college students and teachers have had 
camping experience in their own immediate past. 

The camp day abounds in times for informal 
song: the morning assembly, working at simple 
tasks, hiking, games, and (best of all) the evening 
campfire hour. The opportunities for planned 
singing include grace at meals, an occasional 
vesper sing, and surely the devotional service of 
the Sabbath. Cabin groups can prepare complete 
or partial programs for these special occasions. 

The operetta affords a project which could, with 
a little forethought, involve the entire personnel 
of the camp. In this type of performance, the lead- 
ing parts naturally go to those with the best singing 
voices; but instrumentalists of the group can give 
adequate support with piano and various other in- 
struments available. The construction of back- 
grounds and simple scenery, costumes, etc., pro- 
vides excellent correlation with other creative ac- 
tivities of the group. 
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Instrumental music, on the other hand, is more 
limited; but it offers those who can play any instru- 
ment an unexcelled opportunity for individual 
contribution, through solo or ensemble perform- 
ance. This may range from purely recreational in- 
struments (such as ukulele, Hawaiian guitar, 
banjo, etc.) to the traditional string quartet, ac- 
cording to the abilities of the students and available 
counselor guidance. 

Living as close to nature as campers do, primi- 
tive music most frequently challenges the interests 
of the entire group. Boys particularly enjoy mak- 
ing their own crude instruments: drums for the 
campfire and Indian ceremonies, reed pipes, and 
simple types of xylophone. The bibliography for 
this sort of constructive work is both excellent and 
extensive and is readily available to any camp 
director interested in such a project. 

With the general trend of the entire camping 
movement in recent years shifting its emphasis 
from general recreational camps to those promot- 
ing specific interests, there have been established 
tutoring camps, nautical camps, foreign language 
camps (notably French), and in many sections of 
the country camps where music is the exclusive in- 
terest. It has been found that with the heavy winter 
schedule carried by many students in secondary 
schools, music study frequently suffers or is com- 
pletely crowded from the busy routine. Thus the 
summer camp offers to many the only opportunity 
of the entire year for serious uninterrupted study 
over a period of eight weeks. 

As a matter of fact, the inspiration and real 
impetus behind the first music camp organized on 
a large scale was the enthusiasm of high school 
students assembled for five days’ rehearsal to play 
one program at a national conference of music 
educators. So great was the thrill of playing the 
works of the masters it: this huge ensemble under 
an outstanding conductor of brilliant reputation in 
the international music world for just one short 
week, that these youngsters themselves suggested 
the idea of lengthening this gratifying experience 
into an entire summer. 

The instructional staff in many music camps is 
as fine as could be assembled in any school in the 
world. In most cases, artist-teachers of this caliber 
would be out of the question, except for the fact 
that they enjoy the satisfaction of association with 
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a talented young group enough to make consider- 
able monetary sacrifice. Their winter affiliations 
and their artistic merit as performers and teachers 
would always permit them to choose from a wide 
range of far more lucrative positions. Many am- 
bitious young students have thus had the privilege 
of studying under a master whose skill and artistry 
have made a lasting impression on the life and ac- 
complishment of the pupil. 

Visitors to most of the music camps include 
leaders in every field of the music world; for the 
“experiment,” now scarcely more than a decade 
old, has challenged the interest of composers, con- 
ductors, journalists, and publishers everywhere. 
The “‘guest list’’ in many summer camps reads like 
a musical ““Who’s Who,” and the lad from Grundy 
Center meets with the utmost freedom and ease and 
really knows the conductor of the orchestra, whose 
symphony the camp orchestra is rehearsing during 
the week. There is opportunity for pleasant, 
casual, friendly contact; time for the composer to 
explain his theory on some particular point; or, 
better still, time to have a swim with a group of 
young enthusiastic admirers during recreation 
hours in the late afternoon. 

Horn players from far corners of the United 
States can know the thrill of playing a Bach chorale 
arranged by one of their number as a class project 
in the composition group. A string quartet re- 
hearses with fervor, and with no urging, to prepare 
music suitable for the devotional hour on the next 
Sunday morning. Indeed, one of the most gratify- 
ing by-products (perhaps it had better be listed as 
one of the major accomplishments) is the tre- 
mendous enthusiasm one finds among the students 
in music camps. The most necessary discipline is 
ordinarily that of restraint and conservation of 
energy. The counselor-advisor must ever seek ways 
to limit or lighten the program of daily activities, 
rather than to give added stimulus to laggard 
interest! 

The wide expansion of public interest in music 
during the last twenty or twenty-five years and 
the developing taste of the public at large are in- 
dicative of the improved and changing standards 
of culture in musical appreciation and performance. 

The success of high-school orchestras and bands 
that have won distinction through their perform- 
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The National Recreation Association 
and Camping 


By L. H. WEIR 


HE National Recreation Association is pri- 
marily concerned with the general problem of 
the use of leisure. 

The Association is an incorporated, private or- 
ganization functioning on a purely voluntary basis 
as a central, nation-wide source of inspiration and 
clearinghouse of information and guidance to pri- 
vate agencies handling leisure-time services and to 
public agencies responsible for providing recrea- 
tional areas, facilities, and recreational service pro- 
grams. Public agencies with which it co-operates 
and which it serves include townships, municipali- 
ties, counties, metropolitan districts, school author- 
ities, states, and various bureaus and departments 
of the Federal Government. 

In general, the work of the Association is di- 
vided among several different services all closely co- 
ordinated and integrated. Among these services 
are: local employment; providing, on request, per- 
sonnel lists to local authorities; providing of in- 
formation from libraries and other sources; educa- 
tion of local communities through newspapers, 
magazines, conventions and public addresses; pub- 
lication of a yearbook; research; training institutes 
for recreation workers in public and private agen- 
cies; community music; community drama; arts 
and crafts; nature activities; publications and bulle- 
tins; recreation congresses; publishing of Recrea- 
tion Magazine—the official monthly organ of the 
Association; correspondence and consultation; field 
service to colored people; national physical educa- 
tion service; community recreation field service; 
play in institutions—orphan asylums, children’s 
homes, hospitals, old people’s homes, reforma- 
tories, etc.; apprentice fellowships; rural recrea- 
tion institutes; social recreations and games; park- 
recreation planning; special activities for women 
and girls. 

Among these various service divisions of the As- 
sociation the Community Recreation Field Service 
is the most extensive from the viewpoint of the 
number of staff members and the varied character 


* L. H. Weir is director of the National Recre- 
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of its activities. Under the Director of this general 
service division are the district field representatives 
distributed throughout the United States and parts 
of Canada. These district field representatives are 
constantly in the field keeping in personal touch 
with hundreds and hundreds of communities 
throughout the nation. Closely correlated with 
their work are the activities of the specialists in 
park-recreation planning, colored work, rural rec- 
reation institutes; special activities for women and 
girls, play in institutions, community drama and 
music, arts and crafts, social recreations and games, 
and nature activities. 

No special service division on camping has ever 
been provided within the framework of the Na- 
tional Recreational Association organization. The 
Association, however, because of the very nature 
of its objects and activities, has always had a very 
keen interest in camping and the camping move- 
ment. 

In 1922-23 through a grant by the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Memorial Foundation the Associ- 
ation conducted a nation-wide study of organized 
camping, the first comprehensive study of this 
movement ever undertaken. From the information 
gathered through this extensive and intensive 
study there was compiled a manual on organized 
camping under the title “Camping Out—A Man- 
ual on Organized Camping” published by Mac- 
millan Company, 1924. This book is now out of 
print, the edition of between five thousand and six 
thousand volumes having been soon exhausted. A 
mere résumé of the chapter headings will serve to 
give an idea of the comprehensive character of this 
book. They are: Camping in the United States; Se- 
lection of Camp Site; Camp Site Planning; Equip- 
ment; Camp Committee Organization and Duties; 
Camp Organization; Bases of Program Making; 
Camp Sanitation; Diet and Nutrition; Accounting 
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for Camps; Leadership; The Training of Camp 
Leaders; Camp Standards. This work for many 
years served as a textbook in camp leadership train- 
ing institutes, in courses on camping offered in col- 
leges and universities throughout the country, and 
as a general reference guide to directors, coun- 
selors and camp committees. 

A major reason why the Association has never 
had a special service division on camping, aside 
from the lack of funds, is that camping, especially 
organized camping, has been considered a form of 
activity composite of most of the material prob- 
lems and program forms and problems usually 
comprised in local recreation systems. Since camp- 
ing is of this broad composite character it has been 
the opinion of the Association leadership that most 
requests for services from camping organizations 
could fairly be met through one or another of the 
existing services of the Association. However, it 
has always been clearly recognized that the organi- 
zation and conduct of an organized camp involves 
techniques and problems peculiar to itself. An- 
other important reason may be mentioned, viz., that 
nearly all the great camping organizations like the 
Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, the Girl Scouts, the Campfire Girls, the Boys 
Clubs of America, etc., had highly developed tech- 
nical service divisions on camping within the 
framework of their organizations. 

In accordance with the general policy stated in 
the above paragraph the Association is constantly 
rendering general and specific services to organized 
camps through several of its service divisions. Thus 
the Association’s numerous publications on various 
phases of program material, and program planning 
and conduct are used widely by camp directors and 
counselors. Through the Local Employment Serv- 
ice many requests for personnel are filled. Inquiries 
on many phases of camping are answered through 
the Correspondence and Counsultation Division. 
Consultive aid in the selection, layout and equip- 
ment of camp sites is frequently rendered through 
the Park-Recreation Planning Service and by dis- 
trict representatives. A carefully selected bibliog- 
raphy on camping is issued by the Publication and 
Bulletin Service Division. The Association through 
the service divisions of Music, Drama, Arts and 
Crafts, Nature Study, Social Activities, etc., issues 
from time to time special bulletins on music, plays 
and entertainments, handcrafts, nature study and 
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social activities suitable for camp programs. Oc- 
casionally the specialists in charge of these services 
are called on to assist in local camp leadership train- 
ing institutes. 

In the promotional field, the Association through 
its district representatives is constantly encouraging 
the extension of camping opportunities through the 
establishment of day camps, overnight and week- 
end camps, short- and long-term camps for boys 
and girls, and family camps by both private and 
public agencies. Some attention in recent years has 
been given to promoting camping as an integral 
part of the school organization. Some assistance 
has also been given to the establishment and organ- 
ization of that form of itinerant camping repre- 
sented in the youth hostel movement. 

The Association considers camping as a form of 
leisure-time activity of first-rank importance from 
two major viewpoints. First, as a fundamentally 
important antidote to and partial corrective of some 
of the personal and social ills arising out of the ex- 
treme industrialization and urbanization of the peo- 
ple; second, as a movement having profound edu- 
cational-recreational possibilities and implications 
inherent in itself. 


Camp Music 
(Continued from page 132) 
ance has been a potent factor in raising the stand- 
ards of music in the schools, and also in the public 
consciousness, during the last decade. 

Most of the students who attend music camps 
do not plan to make music their vocation. They 
will probably maintain throughout their lives 
“amateur rating”; but they will enjoy a gratifying 
contentment and happiness known only to those 
who have the outlet of an expressed talent, because 
of the philosophy and perspective gained in these 
summers of well-balanced out-door life where the 
emphasis of interest and activity is on music. 

I should like to see summer camps with major 
activities centered around art, drama, and each of 
the sciences, conducted by people of outstanding 
ability and a sympathetic attitude toward young 
people. Herein lies, in my belief, the ultimate fu- 
ture of the summer camp movement. These camps 
can become the inspirational source of all educa- 
tion, where people with like interests may work 
together at like problems, guided by real leaders 
in the respective fields. 





Camping for the Campers 


By ROBERT D. SELTZER 


AMPING today is struggling to become recog- 
C nized as an important factor in the education 
of youth. To those who do not fully understand its 
aims, it is just another place for a child to spend a 
vacation. 

Those camps that are being conducted on sound 
educational principles will undoubtedly receive 
the commendation of the educational leaders. To 
avoid confusion caused by the auto trailer camp, 
the caddie camp, tourist camp, tutoring camp, and 
religious camp meetings—I want to define an or- 
ganized summer camp. 

Camping, as an organized movement, is prima- 
rily interested in the fullest development of the 
individual in character and citizenship. Camp 
directors feel that this development can be attained 
by the socialization of the camper through meeting 
life situations with a group in a primitive environ- 
ment. It is in camp where an individual can learn 
to become dependent on himself instead of on 
others; where co-operation means results; where he 
learns that hogging means lost friends; and where 
an individual sees that others’ rights must be 
considered. There is a distinct contrast between 
the camps for youth in this country and those that 
are conducted abroad. Abroad the camper is 
trained to take orders unquestioningly from the 
superior and like it. In this country he has a chance 
to participate in a democratic mode of life. 

Too many people connected with camps have 
failed to see that the camp exists first for the 
camper, second for the staff and counselors, and 
third for the parents. A poor camp is one that the 
parents direct. The reason many boys come to 
camp is because their parents have been unable to 
handle them. Yet, these parents often try to direct 
the camp and tell the counselor just what should 
be done. One of the chief advantages to a camp 
is that it is usually several hundred miles away from 
the home. Counselors are in loco parentis, and 
are forced to cope with the problems of the boy 
for they are with him 24 hours a day for several 
weeks at a time. How surprised parents are when 


* Robert D. Seltzer is a teacher in the Henry S. 
Conrad High School, Woodcrest, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. He holds the A.B. and M.S. 
degrees from the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he became a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. He is also an associate director of a 
summer camp at Fredericksburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


they find that the camp has been able to accomplish 
what they never would have been able to do. Camp 
life is so far removed from home life that it should 
not be expected to go through the same paces. 

Some camps fails because they allow the staff 
many privileges that are not open to the campers. 
This is the road to ruin. If the staff is allowed to 
swim at night there are sure to be those boys who 
will sneak in for one at another hour. One drown- 
ing will close the camp for the remainder of the 
season. Counselors who want special privileges do 
not belong in a good camp. Spoiled counselors 
spoil camps. Camps exist only to satisfy the needs 
of the campers. 

In order to make sure that the staff is the correct 
calibre it is often good practice to have them keep 
in touch with boys and boys’ work during the win- 
ter months. Training programs and sessions dur- 
ing the winter, with reading of educational and 
camping books give unexcelled opportunities for 
discussions and understanding of boys’ problems. 
Those who have had experience may be asked to 
conduct the meetings, choosing the topics to help 
the new and inexperienced men. 

Although it is not always the case, generally the 
better counselor desires to continue his education 
during the wintertime. Those who have grown 
during the winter will be the ones to contribute 
most to the inspiration of the program during the 
summer. Those who do not voluntarily do boys’ 
work during the winter will automatically drop 
from the rolls of the camp within the year. To the 
amazement of many young chaps, counselling of 
boys in the summertime is work. It is the hardest 
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kind of work to be with boys 24 hours a day, sev- 
eral weeks at a time, especially with such persons as 
those who want to get up at four o'clock in the 
morning to go on a hike or to go fishing. But those 
same boys are friends for the rest of a counselor's 
life if he will give up a little bit of his sleep to be 
with them. The companionship of one of those 
trips can never be forgotten by the growing boy. 
These are the things that bring extra preparation 
and toil but which offer new avenues of approach 
for creative living. The best counselor in camp is 
usually the fellow who can forget about himself 
and get such complete joy out of serving others 
that he in turn benefits himself. 

The individual is developed, but not at the cost 
of the group. He soon learns that if someone takes 
more than his share at the table another will have to 
go hungry. This is character building in the purest 
terms. A good counselor can build up the morale 
of the group so that individually they become 
socially minded. 

The violent spirit of youth is often put to good 
advantage. The chap who causes the most troubles 
at times is merely doing so because he has not been 
recognized by the rest of the group. A counselor 
may appoint him Royal Executor of the Benighted 
and Most Worthy Order of the Lantern Cleaners 
of the Camp—which in plain language means that 
he takes the lantern daily and polishes the globe. 
With such a long title he is sure to be impressed 
with the importance of the job and may be pro- 
moted to The Royal Inspector of the room. You 
see, camping allows a boy to use his imagination. 

But this article seems to be a little too optimistic. 
Every camper does not profit by his camping expe- 
rience. There are many boys who go to camp with 
fine home training and come home like savages. 
If they do not profit by their camping experience 
it is probably because someone forgot them. Per- 
haps the counselor did not know that a boy hates 
to be called down before the entire group. Well- 
trained leaders help to cut down the feeling of dis- 
like for camp. Nostalgia is apt to get the camper 
no matter how much the staff tries to prevent it. 
A feeling of pride and accomplishment may have 
been forgotten. No personal interest shown by the 
counselor may have meant that the camper felt that 
nobody cared. Or the opposite reaction may take 
place—the feeling of being able to cope with any 
situation without any help. 
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Camps are educational but they should not be 
confused with schools. To force them to adopt the 
school procedure and method would ruin any con- 
tribution that they could make to education. Be- 
cause they are not schools, some people are opposed 
to them. These people do not realize that it is in 
the camp that a growing individual can learn to 
be independent of others, that the meaning of real 
co-operation is learned, that a person will have few 
friends unless he considers others, that the next 
day can be what he wants it to be if the counselor 
has approved, that the program is only to intro- 
duce the boy to those things that he has always 
wanted to do but never has had a chance to do them 
before, that an individual is free to do what he 
wants just so long as it does not interfere with the 
happiness and rights of others, that he does not 
have to have a million dollars to enjoy life, that 
there is a place for people who are original and 
have initiative, and that home approval will come 
to those who get along well in camp. 

Instead of having people warn him, “Don't,” 
ad infinitum, he learns the philosophy of DO. A 
camper’s day is one that is full of activity. Not 
purposeless activity, but activity that brings results. 
Each day is entirely different from any other. There 
is a minimum routine for clean-up of person and 
cabin, but after that he wants to get into that ball 
game or life-saving class. He finds that camp is a 
place for him, not for the counselors or the family. 
That tribal meeting place was built by himself and 
other members of the group who live in the same 
cabin. It means more to him because it is his. The 
sweat from his brow made the seat that he uses at 
the evening campfire. Even the activities of the 
camp are suggested by him at the Medicine Man 
meeting. The older camper has more choice and 
freedom in proportion to his experience. What a 
distinct contrast to the classroom! A program that 
is flexible to meet the needs of the individual 
camper is found in properly organized camps. 

In the last analysis the success of the camp is 
placed on the doorstep of the director. Directors 
who do not fully understand the principles of 
education will find that their camp is stagnating. 
Camping is not just a fill-in between seasons. 
Camping is not merely a pleasant summer vacation 
for those who have nothing else to do. But rather, 
it is the lifework of some men who see in camp- 
ing an opportunity to contribute to civilization. 
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The Functional Program of the American 
Camping Association 


By HERBERT H. TWINING 


HE functions of any association are determined 

largely by its objectives. The American Camp- 
ing Association is fortunate in having formulated 
succinctly stated aims, broad enough to be flexible, 
yet pointed to give sustained direction to its work. 
Our primary objective is “to further the interests 
and welfare of children and adults through camp- 
ing as an educative, recreative and character- 
developing experience.” In attempting to attain 
this goal, the Association lists among its purposes: 


The promotion of camping generally and the stimu- 
lation of its expansion so as to provide a constructive 
camping experience for an ever-increasing number 
of children and adults. 

The lending of administrative attention to needs 
and problems common to all camps such as legisla- 
tion, programs, site and building construction, per- 
sonnel, etc. 

The formulation and effecting of such standards as 
will permit camping to function adequately as an edu- 
cational, health-developing and joyous experience. 

The instigating, promoting and coordinating of 
studies and research in all areas of effort related to 
camping. 

The promoting and guiding of training courses, in- 
stitutes and conferences for the training of leadership. 

The publication of a periodical and permanent litera- 
ture for the stimulation, enlightenment and growth of 
camp personnel. 


More specifically, what is the American Camp- 
ing Association doing? 

Through its twenty sections in the United States, 
Hawaii and Canada, the Association is providing 
opportunity for regular meetings of all persons 
interested in camping to pool experiences and ex- 
change ideas. In these local sections the member- 
ship is urged to attack and solve national as well as 
local problems which confront camping people 
today. A fine professional morale has developed 
through group cooperation and the intimate associ- 
ation of members in each section of our Associa- 
tion. It is hoped that camping groups will be or- 
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ganized eventually in every community wherein 
the need for such an organization is indicated. 
With greater interest being shown in community 
planning for camping, it is inevitable that more 
local councils will materialize. 

Obviously, the efforts of the American Camp- 
ing Association are directed toward increasing its 
membership in order that we may represent ade- 
quately all camping interests in America. An im- 
portant step in this direction was taken in 1935 
when the Camp Directors Association decided to 
change its Constitution and name. Prior to 1935, 
the Association was primarily a group of camp 
directors, the majority of them being affiliated with 
private camps. With the feeling that such a limited 
group would never serve all camping interests, 
it was decided to change the name to the American 
Camping Association and invite into its member- 
ship all persons interested in camping. The re- 
sponse to this change of policy was indicated by the 
fact that many counselors and directors in organi- 
zational camps became members of the newly or- 
ganized Association. At the present time, our 
membership represents equally, private and or- 
ganizational groups. 

With the broadening of the objectives of camp- 
ing to include education as well as health and re- 
creation, it followed naturally that the Association 
should affiliate with national educational associa- 
tions. The Association has established a very fa- 
vorable rapport with the American Council on 
Education, the Progressive Education Association, 
National Education Association, and the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation which recently became a department of 
the N.E.A. The American Camping Association 
has been most fortunate, too, in establishing func- 
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tional relationships with such groups as the Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics, the National Con- 
servation Bureau, the National Park Service, the 
Civili:in Conservation Corps, the National Recrea- 
tion Association, the American Youth Commis- 
sion and the American Forestry Association. In 
those organizations which are sponsoring camp- 
ing, such as the Boy Scouts of America, the Girl 
Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, the Y.M.C.A., 
the Y.W.C.A., the Catholic Youth Organization, 
the 4-H Clubs, the Jewish Welfare Board, the 
National Federation of Councils of Churches, 
the American Red Cross, Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., Boys’ Clubs of America, etc., and 
Association has sought active cooperation and has 
received it in every instance. Camping from a na- 
tional organization standpoint is gradually reach- 
ing the point where a most effective coordination 
of effort will be made possible. 

A most important function of the American 
Camping Association has developed during the 
past ten years. The increased recognition by edu- 
cators of camping’s contribution to the education 
of the child has directed the Association’s work 
toward the public schools and institutions of 
higher learning. Camping and the activities of the 
private schools have complemented one another 
for many years, but it has only been during the 
past decade that serious consideration has been 
given to the possible relationship between the 
public school curricula and camping. With its in- 
formal activities, with its intimacy between coun- 
selor and camper, with its real life situations, camp- 
ing can offer much in augmenting the present-day 
courses of study in the schools. While the ma- 
jority of schools have done little in making actual 
use of camping, several important experiments and 
actions have taken place in the school systems 
throughout the country. Schools in several com- 
munities in California, a few in Michigan and 
Ohio, and in Georgia have actually used camps to 
supplement their school programs. 

Of especial interest is the plan which was orgi- 
nated by Dr. Willis A. Sutton in the schools of 
Atlanta, Georgia. Dr. Sutton believes that every 
child should have a camping experience. He has 
been able through the use of camps constructed 
and operated by federal agencies to realize his am- 
bition in part. While all children in the Atlanta 
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schools have not been offered a camping experience 
as yet, it is entirely possible that Dr. Sutton’s plan 
will result in the fruition of his objective of a camp- 
ing experience for all children in the schools of his 
city. 

The Board of Education of New York City has 
appointed a commission to investigate the possi- 
bilities of providing camps for its thousands of 
school children. 

It is such experimentation that leads the Ameri- 
can Camping Association to believe that camping 
will become increasingly a significant supplement 
of the school curriculum. It is obvious that the 
Association will make every effort to facilitate this 
relationship. 

The importance of personnel in the success of 
any camp program has been recognized since the 
first camp was established. However, the provi- 
sion for well-trained counselors in camp is con- 
sidered now of even greater significance since the 
educational opportunities of the camping situation 
have been pointed out. Universities and colleges 
have offered courses in camp leadership for many 
years. To be sure, these courses were not too ade- 
quate—in fact, they are not accomplishing their 
real purpose today. Nevertheless, institutions of 
higher learning are beginning to accept and assume 
their responsibilities for providing leadership train- 
ing in all educational ventures. Some noteworthy 
experiments, particularly in Springfield College, 
Mills College, University of Iowa, University of 
Michigan and New York University, have indi- 
cated the possible future contributions of college 
curricula to training personnel for camps. It is 
likely that many colleges and universities will ac- 
quire and operate experimental camps, not only to 
provide opportunities for leadership training, but 
for intensive study of the normal growth and de- 
velopment of children—social, mental, moral, 
emotional, and physical. It is possible, too, that 
camping courses will not be offered solely as in- 
cidental phases of the college program, but that 
there will be regular sequences of courses leading 
to advanced degrees in education, sociology and 
psychology. With the increasing realization that 
camp counseling, while not necessarily a terminal 
vocation, can offer much in the way of preparation 
for every life vocation, colleges and universities 
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will possibly offer credit for counseling in ap- 
proved camps. 

The American Camping Association is intensely 
interested in providing better-trained personnel in 
camps. To this end, it has and will continue to co- 
operate with institutions of higher learning in the 
organization of adequate and practical courses of 
instruction. 

An outstanding contribution to the camping 
movement has been the studies and research pro- 
gram of the American Camping Association. Dur- 
ing the past two years a survey of the needs of 
camping has resulted in the publication of a report 
by the Studies and Research Committee of the As- 
sociation which not only indicates present needs, 
but offers a guide to future activity of the Associa- 
tion in this phase of its work. A few studies have 
been carried on concurrently with the survey of 
needs just mentioned. 

A census of camps in the United States being 
made cooperatively by the National Park Service 
and the American Camping Association is near- 
ing completion. For the first time we shall have 
adequate data on the number, location and types of 
camps, and on the individuals served. We con- 
sider this information fundamental to the work 
of the Association. 

Working with the National Park Service, the 
Association is anticipating the report of a study of 
legislation affecting camps. 

The results of a most significant study of per- 
sonnel in which over five hundred camps have par- 
ticipated are now in the process of being tabulated. 
The formal report of this study should be avail- 
able early in 1939. It is obvious that the findings 
of this particular investigation will have far- 
reaching results in the future direction of training 
for camp leadership. 

A study of community aspects of camp planning 
in some eighty cities was made by the Association. 
The report indicates that more intensive study 
should be made in this area, that more thorough 
repotting and coordination of camping efforts 
within a community are needed, and that this 
entire problem of community planning is deserv- 
ing of considerable attention, study, and guidance. 

During the past summer, two additional in- 
Vestigations were initiated by the American Camp- 
ing Association. Approximately two hundred 
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camps reported to the Light for Life Foundation 
the accidents which occurred in their camps during 
the 1938 season. These accidents were not con- 
fined to those related to the absence of light. Cap- 
tain Charles B. Scully, Secretary of the Light for 
Life Foundation, reports that a formal report of 
this safety study will be published soon. The sec- 
ond study was one which included the submitting 
by each participating camp of a description of its 
most significant project during the summer. All 
these reports have not been returned as yet. 

It is hoped that additional financial support will 
be obtained for thorough investigations in the fol- 
lowing fields: (1) health, safety, and sanitation, 
(2) training of personnel, (3) programming, 
(4) camp administration, (5) community aspects 
of camp planning. It is inevitable that the results 
of all these studies (past, current, and proposed) 
will result in the raising of standards of camp 
practices in all camps of America. 

Two additional services of the American Camp- 
ing Association must be mentioned in this brief 
presentation of the functional work of our organi- 
zation. The Camping Magazine which is pub- 
lished monthly, October through June, is the offi- 
cial publication of the American Camping Associ- 
ation. Edited by Dr. Bernard S. Mason with the 
help of an outstanding Editorial Committee, we 
feel that we have in The Camping Magazine the 
best in the camping literature. This periodical will 
keep one abreast of the latest develo ts in 
organized camping. Seasonal emphasis affects the 
appropriate choice of articles. Philosophy, admin- 
istration, methods, programming and skill are ade- 
quately covered in each volume. In addition to The 
Camping Magazine, the Association maintains a 
bibliographical and information service for its 
members. Hundreds of requests are answered 
each year by our office staff. 
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The Interests of Education in Camping 


By ELMER D. MITCHELL 


O EDUCATOR, today, can escape realizing the 
import of camping as an educational proc- 
ess. This observation holds true whether or not 
the camping movement retains its present private 
and semi-public sponsorship or whether it grows 
more closely to the institution of education in this 
country and thereby allies itself more closely with 
the established curriculums in the schools. 

It is not the purpose of this article to predict the 
future course of school-camp relationships from 
the standpoint of their support through public tax- 
ation. It is true, however, that there is a growing 
realization that camping has educational signifi- 
cance and that at present only a relatively few 
children enjoy the benefits of camping experience. 
An interesting study of the recreational interests of 
nine thousand school children of Saginaw, Michi- 
gan, recently revealed that, whereas approximately 
87 per cent of the children expressed a desire to 
enjoy a summer camp, only 13 per cent actually 
attended. Seemingly, educators are aware of this 
discrepancy in the number of school children who 
go to camp during the summer months. Dr. Wil- 
lis A. Sutton, Superintendent of Schools at At- 
lanta, Georgia, states that an objective of his 
school system is “a camping experience for every 
school child.”” The Board of Education of New 
York City has recently appointed a commission to 
study the problem of providing more camping op- 
portunities for the school children of that city. In 
the Far Western states, particularly California, 
school camps have been in existence in certain 
communities for some time. More colleges and 
universities are initiating courses in camping; some 
are operating demonstration and experimental 
camps. 

These are the present-day trends; and it is the 
purpose of this article to review some of the de- 
velopments in camping which have broadened 
the scope of its educational meaning and have 
brought it more closely to the attention of school 
authorities, in fact to the point, in some instances, 
where camping education has formed attachments 
and alliances with the public schools. 


* Elmer D. Mitchell is Editor of the Journal of 
Health and Physical Education. He holds the 
B.A. and M.A. degrees from the University 
of Michigan, where he became a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


Camping started definitely as a recreational 
movement. The purpose was to supply an interest- 
ing vacation, one filled with the type of fun that 
boys like best. To be specific, back in 1881 Ernest 
Balch took a group of boys for a vacation into the 
woods. This was the first camp of which much 
has been written. There were certain chores for 
each one to do, but mainly the campers were free. 
The idea was to do as they chose—hike, fish, swim, 
or just “take it easy.’” In the evening, “cowboys 
and Indians,” combat games, the camp fire, and 
ghost stories before bedtime comprised the usual 
order of events. 

This type of camping experience was truly a 
recreative and health-building one, and camps 
based on this conception spread in numbers, 
although rather slowly at first. The Y. M. C. A. 
and other semi-public agencies grasped this unique 
opportunity to utilize vacations for purposes of 
health, wholesome fun, group co-operative effort, 
and moral training. So, too, did certain of the pri- 
vate schools as they came to realize that a separate 
summer program could be built up which would 
enroll many members of their regular school term. 

Gradually a new emphasis came into camping 
and a new phase of camping education developed. 
If the first stage of camping can be called the 
“recreative stage” the second stage can just as truly 
be called the “skills stage.” This education which 
first took the form of training in physical skills 
later grew to incorporate many carry-over interests 
and also appreciations. Expert instruction began to 
be offered in swimming, horseback riding, canoe- 
ing, sailing, tennis, nature, woodcraft, music, dra- 
matics, arts and crafts, and other forms of hobbies. 
Camps vied with one another in obtaining coun- 
selors for these various pursuits and the mark of 
the successful camp was the ability to turn out 
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finished campers in the sense of mastery of these 
camping skills. This stage, in its effort to promote 
skills in many activities, used the device of compe- 
tition. It was a period that made an exaggerated 
use of honors and awards. 

It took years, of course, to build up the camping 
curriculums to the point where they included such 
a wide variety of activities but during the 1920's an 
observer, looking back over camping history, can 
note that education was as much a part of the 
camping program as was recreation. Progressive 
educators, by this time, were aware of the educa- 
tional aspects of camping. They saw that camp- 
ing furnished an environment in which certain 
things could be taught better than in city schools. 
They saw in this environment something to 
broaden and supplement the yearly school pro- 
gram. Although educators were not yet ready to 
sponsor the camping idea they were ready to sup- 
port it in principle. 

Out of this second stage of camping develop- 
ment grew a third one, that of guidance. The 
teaching of skills was continued, it is true, but 
they were looked upon not as ends in themselves 
but as means to guidance in personality growth. 
It was realized that children, while mastering 
skills in an interesting environment in which their 
attention was absorbed, could be studied off-guard 
in a way not possible in a classroom situation. The 
camp was a veritable child laboratory, and this 
brought attention to the need for personnel ex- 
perts. Case studies, clinical observations, test-and- 
measurement programs, and behavior records were 
all utilized in the careful study of the child. The 
cabin counselor thereby became more important 
than the skills counselor. 

Out of this new interest in camping grew sev- 
eral off-shoots. Education found in camping a 
help for the “‘problem,” or maladjusted child. At 
camp he could live in a more or less controlled’ 
situation for twenty-four hours a day. Subse- 
quently, philanthropic foundations began to set 
up camps for the help and support of underprivi- 
leged children. Municipal camps were established 
for children who could not otherwise afford to go 
to camp. Another unique development of this 
period was the CCC camp program, set up and 
Operated by federal support—thereby enlarging 
the conception of camping as an educational in- 
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stitution to include the training of older boys and 
young men. This training covered the objectives 
of health, character, reclamation, group adjust- 
ment, and vocational guidance. The Federal Gov- 
ernment pointedly stated that it was most inter- 
ested in the support of those progressive forms of 
education which would adapt youth to the chang- 
ing social order. From that standpoint it gave its 
support to camps and to newer recreational pro- 
grams as against the older traditional, more rigid 
system of schooling. Our country, however, while 
using the CCC camps to build up health, reliance, 
citizenship, and vocational independence, has not, 
as have the dictators of Europe, utilized them to 
build up an all-absorbing fervor for the state. It 
is significant to point out that dictatorships fully 
realize the influence of the camp in the training 
of their youth for the loyal support of nationalistic 
ideals. 

Just at the present moment camping seems to 
be entering a fourth phase for which a name is not 
so easy to be found. Integration although possibly 
not the right word, comes close to conveying the 
meaning. Educational recognition is present. So 
far as the interests of educators are concerned 
camping has “come of age.”” Camps still furnish 
recreation, still teach skills, still guide in person- 
ality, but even more they are tying their influence 
to all other influences affecting child behavior dur- 
ing the year. In other words, camping sees its work 
as part of a year-round program, as part of a larger 
Gestalt. 

There is a growing realization that camps cannot 
accomplish much in guidance in two weeks, or 
even two months. On the other hand, camp di- 
rectors see their programs as important as any 
other phase of the educational program which the 
child encounters. They see their guidance pro- 
grams enlarged to bring in parental education and 
parental co-operation, both before and after the 
children enroll in camp. They see themselves 
allied with formal schooling, with boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, with social welfare programs, with juvenile 
courts (in certain instances), with records of school 
progress, and with the newer guidance programs. 
In this manner the information possessed by the 
camp director becomes an asset to the club leader 
and school official in their guidance programs; 
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and, conversely, these individuals have informa- 
tion to aid the camp director. 

The new program means a re-education of camp 
directors. They now count on the parents to be 
able to interpret the child’s personality to them. 
No cry of theirs at the present is more urgent than 
that of the need for new methods and tools to work 
out co-operative arrangements with all agencies of 
the community that are concerned with the all- 
round development of each boy and girl as future 
citizens. The up-to-date camp director realizes that 
he is but one link of many in a chain of influences 
affecting youthful growth and behavior. 

Camping today, therefore, must be thought of 
as an experience having all-year-round implica- 
tions and as an education involving many educa- 
tional and social agencies. The summer camping 
experience of the child is not an isolated one. It 
is tied up with all his other interests of the school 
year. 

This new conception has bearing upon some 
very recent trends in camping. Because of the 
unique opportunity to study children in the camp- 
ing environment many philanthropic foundations 
have established camps for underprivileged or un- 
adjusted children. In such types of camps, ar- 
rangements are made so that these children may be 
followed throughout the remainder of the year 
through the medium of some social agency which 
furnishes trained leadership. As another trend, 
camp directors, and also agencies supporting 
camps, are looking to the universities for leader- 
ship in conducting the progressive types of pro- 
gtams that are now receiving experimentation. 
On the one hand, this means a demand for bet- 
ter trained counselors for the boys and girls who 
will be in camp; and on the other hand, it means a 
demand for a higher type of graduate study which 
will produce camp leaders who can interpret the 
camping movement in its broader relationships 
and who can devote research to the values of camp- 
ing from the standpoint of educational and social 
psychology. The qualifications of camp counselors 
are being studied; researches are being conducted 
upon certain health problems of camp; and the 
newer implications of the mental hygiene aspects 
of camping are being perceived. 

This tie-up of camping with higher education 
is definitely a trend of the day. The future camp 
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leader will be trained not only in building camp 
programs and in the possibilities of camping ex- 
perience for guidance and development, but also 
in the relationships of the summer camp program 
to those of other youth agencies that operate 
throughout the year. Moreover, the curriculums 
of many of the college and university departments 
will be altered so that students may acquire the 
necessary skills and information to become quali- 
fied counselors during the summer months. This 
much is safe to predict. Whether or not the camps 
will become a complement of the school system 
and be supported from public taxation is another 
matter. While there are certain developments in 
this direction, the trend seems destined to be a 
slow one in view of the heavy burden under which 
taxpayers are grumbling. What is possible is that 
more philanthropic and more federal aid to camp- 
ing may be forthcoming. Then the schools can tie 
up with the camping programs without additional 
expense to themselves. This is a future not diff- 
cult to conceive. In all events, camping educa- 
tion is now receiving the sympathetic consideration 
of educators. In view of this interest and support 
many contributions from camping education to 
the formal school education are certain to be 
forthcoming. 


National Park Camp Areas 


Area Project 
Manager's Address 


State Name of Area 


REGION I 


Alabama 
Georgia 


Oak Mountain Birmingham, Ala. 
Alex. H. Stephens Crawfordville, Ga. 
Hard Labor Creek Rutledge, Ga. 
Pine Mountain Chipley, Ga. 
Otter Creek West Point, Ky. 
Camden Hills Camden Hills SP-4, 
Camden, Me. 
Thurmont, Md. 
39 N. Main St, 
Concord, N. H. 

P. O. Box 5398, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

P. O. Box 288, 
Bedford, Pa. 
Birdsboro, Pa. 

P. O. Box M, 
White Haven, Pa. 
R. D. No. 2, 
Rockwood, Pa. 
Box No. 3, 
Beaver, Pa. 
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Kentucky 
Maine 


Maryland Catoctin 

New Hampshire Bear Brook 
N. Carolina Crabtree Creek 
Pennsylvania § Blue Knob 


French Creek 
Hickory Run 


Laurel Hill 


Raccoon Creek 





The National Park Service and Camping 


HE 34 vacation type recreational demonstra- 
T tion areas which are under development by 
the National Park Service in 24 States were estab- 
lished primarily to provide organized camping fa- 
cilities near large population centers where they 
are most needed. 

Organized camping is defined as camping by 
groups of children or adults under sponsorship of 
an accredited public, semi-public or private non- 
profit organization which provides competent lead- 
ership and an actual program of camping activities, 
over a period of several weeks. These areas serve 
additional purpose, however, in providing facili- 
ties for short-term camping for smaller, informal 
groups, outside the organized camping season 
which is usually during July and August. Separate 
from the facilities provided for the uses described 
above, some of the areas offer day use recreation 
on picinic areas, playfields, trails and swimming 
places. There are no hotels on the areas, and the 
cabins of the various camps are not available for 
overnight stops for travelers. 

Camping facilities available at the various areas 
are shown in the tabulation. Construction of 64 
organized camps is under way, and approximately 
52 were completed for use during the 1938 season. 
The camps are designed to accommodate 72, 96 or 
120 campers in addition to the staff and help, and 
are laid out in units. The camp administrative cen- 
ter contains the central dining and recreation halls, 
infirmary, director’s quarters, hot shower house, 
and other buildings necessary to central adminis- 
tration. Outlying from this center somewhat like 
the spokes of a wheel are the units, each composed 
of sleeping cabins for campers and leaders, a wash 
house and latrine, and unit lodge, which is a living 
room and recreation hall for the unit group. To 
the unit lodge is attached a simple outdoor kitchen. 

This arrangement makes it possible to operate 
the units as independent camps if desirable or nec- 
essary. Groups, for instance, using a camp for 
short-term camping are assigned to one unit of 
a particular camp. 

The organized camping facilities on recreational 

Material for this article supplied by J. 1. Neasmith, Recre- 
ational Specialist, U. S$. National Park Service. 


demonstration areas are available for leasing under 
the following rules and regulations: 

Public, semi-public, or private non-profit organi- 
zations which are able to meet the National Park 
Service minimum standards for organized camping 
may rent the camps by the season. On this basis 
an entire camp is leased for a ten weeks’ period at a 
rental based on the charge of $6.00 per camper. 
Application for this type of permit should be made 
to the Regional Director, National Park Service, in 
the region in which the area is situated as shown 
on the table. 

Smaller, informal groups having a camping pro- 
gram may lease one unit of a camp for a few days 
or a week end on short-term rental. The charge in 
this case is 25 cents per person per night. Applica- 
tion for this type of lease should be made to the 
Project Manager of the particular area, whose ad- 
dress will also be found on the table. Since the or- 
ganized camping season (when the camps are 
leased in whole to organizations as explained in the 
preceding paragraph) is usually in July and Au- 
gust, short-term rentals cannot be arranged for 
these months. 

Organizations and groups using the camps are 
required to supply kitchen and dining hall equip- 
ment, such as cooking utensils, dishes, silver, and 
fuel, and also other equipment such as bedding, 
health and safety equipment. For organized camp- 
ing the organization in charge must provide gen- 
eral camp clean-up service, adequate and experi- 
enced leadership, constant attendance of a physi- 
cian or registered nurse, and a certified lifeguard. 
The using organization will be held to full com- 
pliance with the requirements of the National Park 
Service and its standards regarding sanitation, 
safety, health, and leadership. 

The entrance of the National Park Service into 
the field of organized camping was made in 1934 
under the Land Program of the FERA when 
the Recreational Demonstration Projects were au- 
thorized for purchase. The Land Program had as 
its chief objective the purchase of submarginal 
agricultural land and its conversion to a better use. 
To encourage land-use planning it proceeded to set 

(Continued on page 151) 
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The Law in School Discipline 


By C. H. KATENKAMP 


N the United States of America, the business of 
education affects more people directly and in- 
directly than any other type of endeavor. Every 
day of the school year, the parents and guardians 
of twenty million children temporarily surrender 
the custody and supervision of their wards to the 
more formal, if not more competent, control of the 
public-school authorities. The most cursory exam- 
ination of the numbers of pupils enrolled in the 
public educational institutions of this nation will 
reveal that more than one-sixth of our entire popu- 
lation is subjected directly to the daily restraints 
and limitations imposed by the processes of formal 
instruction. That the number of people who have 
indirect contacts with our national public school 
system is equal to the multitude subjected to its di- 
rect control, must be obvious. Combined, the two 
closses comprise a formidable section of the Amer- 
ican populace. 

In the daily control of such an important portion 
of our society, conflict becomes inevitable. Pupils, 
parents, and authorities are human beings and, 
therefore, are subject to all of the frailties and 
weaknesses to which mankind is heir. Each is the 
product of a due admixture of heredity and en- 
vironment. Each perceives his rights and obliga- 
tions according to the abilities, interests, and apti- 
tudes with which he has been endowed by birth 
and training. To the restrictions and discipline oc- 
casioned by our system of mass education, each re- 
acts with a rugged individualism that is typically 
American. Under such conditions, controversies 
are unavoidable. 

As with the more material affairs of this prosaic 
world, the final determination of those disputes, 
incident to our national plan of teaching, can be 
effected by judicial decision only. In the six cen- 
turies that have intervened since Phillip IV granted 
its charter to the University of Paris in 1340-41, 
there have been many revolutionary changes in the 
form, purpose, scope, and processes of formal edu- 
cation. In that early period, students were exempt 
from taxation, military service, and arrest. They 
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were punished by the university officials in univer- 
sity jails. They enjoyed benefits similar to those be- 
stowed on the clergy. In short, the control of stu- 
dent life lay outside the scope of civil government, 
In modern America, the situation is radically differ- 
ent. The special privileges of a former era have 
been superseded by a system of legal canons that 
imposes serious limitations upon the behavior of 
public-school boys and girls. Within our national 
system of compulsory education, the courts have 
created many substantive rights and obligations. 
To delegate the power to define and limit these 
prerogatives to the identical agencies against which 
it is necessary to exert them is subversive of public 
policy and inimical to educational welfare. The 
basis of American freedom must always be the 
right to judicial review. This right must be re- 
served to the Courts. 

As may be expected from the number of daily 
contacts involved, much litigation concerning the 
public schools of this country has been placed on 
record. Through the media of hundreds of cases, 
the legality of every phase of public school admin- 
istration and supervision has been tested in our 
tribunals. Of the voluminous and comprehensive 
material thus evolved, the most interesting, by far, 
is that which deals with the discipline of the stu- 
dents. Within this field, there has been much liti- 
gation. Within this field, to a surprising degree, 
the school authorities have been sustained. 

The general policy that leads to this apparent 
concord is the concept that, within the limits of the 
jurisdiction and responsibility established by their 
daily relations with the students, school officials 
stand in loco parentis.? In this capacity, schoolmen 
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have been clothed with an extraordinary authority, 
that is limited only by the bounds of prudence. 
While pedagogues display a reasonable discretion 
in the exercise of those broad powers of control 
with which they have been vested by the majesty of 
the law, their efforts will not be circumscribed by 
the Courts. Concerning intramural regulations, 
this principle has been firmly established by an 
almost unanimous concurrence of judicial opinion. 
The Courts, invariably, will sustain those reason- 
able rules that are designed to enforce conduct that 
is conducive to the best interests of the school. In 
no branch of the voluminous litigation on record is 
this more evident than in that part which deals with 
the curriculum, dress, and deportment of the stu- 
dent. 

That the public-school management has the 
legal power to prescribe the curriculum and sub- 
ject matter of instruction has been definitely estab- 
lished. Although a few of the early opinions have 
been based on a contrary viewpoint, this is the doc- 
trine generally accepted at the present time. 
Usually, questions of content are raised by tax- 
payers and others who have no direct interest in 
school conduct. The decisions in such cases lie out- 
side the scope of this treatise. However, in the few 
instances in which a child has created a disciplinary 
problem by his refusal to conform to the prescribed 
course of study, his expulsion has been upheld by 
the Courts. Pupils have been dropped, legally, for 
persistent refusal to write compositions,* or to 
study music,® or foreign languages,® or algebra.? 
And this penalty has been sustained despite the 
fact that the insubordination of the child was insti- 
gated and approved by his parent. To the extent 
that they are reasonable and conflict with no supe- 
rior constitutional rights, the edicts of the school- 
master, concerning curricular matters, will prevail 
over the desires of the father or mother. 

In addition to their power to determine the pro- 
gtam of studies, public-school directors have con- 
trol over the dress of the scholars. Because of pop- 
ular disapproval and the consequent difficulty of 
enforcement, pedagogues usually make no attempt 
to standardize the raiment of their charges. Al- 
though seldom ordained, such precepts, when nec- 
essary to the orderly procedure and good morals of 
the institution, will be supported by our tribunals. 
A pupil may be disciplined for wearing metal heel 
Plates in contravention to existing regulations® for 
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this, unquestionably, affects the proper decorum of 
the school. For obvious reasons, the use of face 
paint, cosmetics, or transparent hosiery, low necked 
dresses, or any style of clothing tending toward im- 
modesty in dress may be forbidden.® For the same 
reasons, and also because cleanliness necessitates it, 
school administrators can prescribe, legally, the 
type of uniform that must be worn in the school 
gymnasium.!® They can dictate, too, the costume 
to be worn at commencement. Although the 
School Board cannot deprive a pupil of his diploma 
because he refuses to wear a cap and gown," they, 
nevertheless, can exclude him from the public cere- 
mony of graduation unless he submits to their 
order.12_ Notwithstanding the fact that some of 
them seem to contradict our American system of 
freedom, the wisdom of these mandates is apparent, 
All are necessary to the proper enforcement of in- 
ternal discipline. On that basis they have been up- 
held by our Courts. 

In addition to the control given them over the 
studies and dress of the students, school authorities 
have also been endowed with a discretionary juris- 
diction over the conduct of their charges. 

“In the school, as in the family, there exist on the 
part of the pupils the obligation of obedience to law- 
ful commands, respect for the rights of others, and 
fidelity to duty.” +8 


A woman student can be refused admission to a 
normal school because she is a confirmed smoker.*# 
In a public boarding school, the principal, prop- 
erly, can exclude a scholar who persistently refuses 
to be in his room after seven p. m.15 The school 
authorities can prevent a pupil from going home to 
lunch?* or from leaving the school grounds at any 
time without permission.17 Parental consent can- 
not condone this latter breach of discipline?® for 
the edicts of the school authorities, as in the choice 
of subjects to be taught, will supersede the com- 
mands of the parent. Indeed, a child may be pun- 
ished for the action of his parents when they make 
a public attempt to question the established regula- 
tions, and seek to intimidate the teacher and de- 
grade him before the other pupils by the use of 
threatening and abusive language.!® In such cases, 
punishment need not be predicated upon the in- 
fraction of some specific regulation. The popularly 
accepted rule concerning all punishment is that 
general insubordination, whether intramural or 
extramural, may be suppressed.?° 
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The extent to which school authorities can con- 
trol the conduct of the pupils when they are out of 
the school is important. Because the teacher is re- 
sponsible for the student’s welfare, it is generally 
conceded that the pupil becomes subjected to the 
rigors of school discipline from the time he leaves 
the immediate supervision of his parents to go to 
school until, on his return, he again is placed under 
their direct control. A teacher can order his pupils 
to go directly home from school,?! and can urge 
them not to deal with certain merchants.22 A boy 
may be whipped for using obscene and profane 
language and quarrelling and fighting on the way 
home.?8 These are measures which evidently are 
designed to aid the pedagogue in the discharge of 
his responsibility. For this reason they have been 
enforced by Court order. 

School control of outside conduct, moreover, ex- 
tends beyond the narrow limits of the daily journey 
to and from the house of learning. While the pupil 
is under the parental eye, schoolboards, usually, 
have no authority to govern his behavior. But the 
fact that he enjoys this protection does not em- 
power a scholar to engage in conduct that, plainly, 
is deleterious to the morale and best interests of the 
school. A pupil may be chastised for calling names 
at a teacher although the offense was committed 
over an hour after the dismissal of school, and 
while the boy was engaged in the performance of 
family chores.2* A principal can suspend a student 
for being drunk and disorderly on the streets at 
Christmas time for this weakens the moral fibre of 
the entire student body.25 For the same reason, he 
can exclude a woman pupil of a State normal school 
for smoking cigarettes on the public street and rid- 
ing in an automobile seated on the lap of a young 
man.?¢ Publishing in the local newspaper a hu- 
morous poem designed to subject the rules of the 
institution to ridicule is a punishable offense.?7 So, 
too, is the issuance of a statement to a newspaper in 
which it is charged that some male members of the 
faculty of the school have had improper relations 
with students.28 School authorities sometimes may 
exclude a pupil for becoming a member of a secret 
society.2® All of these forms of action interfere 
with the proper management of the school. Be- 
cause of this, the Courts have been zealous in the 
enforcement of the penalty that was invoked. 

Beyond this delimitation of internal welfare, 
this principle has not been extended. It is only 
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where the extramural conduct of the pupil directly 
affects the internal discipline of the organization 
that the regulations of directors will be sustained, 
School authorities cannot force children to remain 
in their home to study during certain prescribed 
hours in the evening.8° Nor can they legally for- 
bid attendance at a social function held on a week 
night when permission to attend had been given by 
the child’s parents.*! Such a regulation is arbitrary 
and void. Although they may affect the pupil ad- 
versely by interfering with his scholastic prepara- 
tion, such forms of action can have no detrimental 
effect on the general tone of the school and, hence, 
should be subject to no regulation by school direc- 
tors. In the training of his offspring, the responsi- 
bility of the parent is much greater than that of the 
schoolmaster. Since responsibility implies author- 
ity to control, the jurisdiction of the parent must, 
of necessity, coincide with the limits of his duty. 
Although rules designed to promote the best inter- 
ests of the school will be enforced, such regulations 
must not attempt to usurp the prerogatives of pa- 
rental supervision, nor conflict with more important 
substantive or constitutional rights. When such at- 
tempts are made, they, usually, are invalidated by 
the Courts. In no part of school discipline is this 
more apparent than in the treatment of that in- 
subordination which is occasioned by religious 
scruples. 

Because of the large variety of religious beliefs 
that finds expression in this modern era, conflict 
with public-school precepts is inevitable. Almost 
from the inception of our national system of public 
instruction, parents and children have sought ex- 
emption from the rigors of those public-school 
edicts which they believed to be hostile to their re- 
ligious principles. The Constitution of the United 
States guarantees religious freedom to American 
citizens.82 So do the constitutions of the individual 
States.88 On the other hand, the proper conduct of 
a public school requires that its officers be em- 
powered to exercise a reasonable discretion in the 
management of its discipline. Should there be a 
conflict between these two fundamental principles, 
how may the difference be resolved? To this im- 
portant problem no absolute solution may be 
offered. 

The refractory conduct of public-school pupils 
resulting from their strict compliance with reli- 
gious dogma has been examined by our American 
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tribunals on several occasions.*4 Of these the 
earliest concerns the reading of the Bible. Except 
for a few sporadic attempts to protect the rights of 
non-Christians, Bible reading without comment has 
been held to be a constitutional exercise.*5 The 
conception on which this practice has been sus- 
tained is that such a procedure is not an attempt to 
offer religious instruction but, to the contrary is an 
effort to inculcate fundamental moral virtues in the 
student body and quiet the pupils in preparation 
for their daily task. Where this reasoning is con- 
ceded, a child must listen attentively or submit to 
suspension.’ Apparently, the axis on which this 
construction turns is the idea of religion that is held 
by the judicial mind. In Davis vs. Beason®’ the 
Supreme Court has postulated the theory that “‘the 
term ‘religion’ has reference to one’s views of his 
relations to his creator and to the obligations they 
impose of reverence for his being and character of 
obedience to his will. It is often confounded with 
the cults or form of worship of a particular sect but 
is distinguishable from the latter.” 

Here, then, is a legal notion of religion. In it is 
embodied the fundamental discrimination between 
beliefs and practice which has led to several impor- 
tant decisions in our American Courts.*8 

On this distinction between concept and form as 
applied to religion, the Courts of our country have 
vindicated several important public-school regula- 
tions. School authorities may refuse readmission 
to a child when, because of religious principles, he 
refuses to present a physician’s certificate after an 
absence caused by a throat infection.*® Statutes 
which require the presentation of a certificate of 
vaccination as a condition precedent to admission 
to school are held uniformly to be constitutional.*° 
In the absence of statute, there is some difference 
of opinion as to the validity of such regulations, but 
the weight of authority seems to hold that rules of 
this type may be enforced.*1 The reasoning on 
which such a viewpoint is based is not difficult to 
understand. Religious practices (as distinguished 
from beliefs) may be controlled by law. The police 
power of the State is one of its highest forms of ac- 
tivity. In the exercise of that power, the State may 
require compliance with those edicts which, based 
on this principle, are deemed to have a salutary ef- 
fect on the entire populace. Within these narrow 
limits, this doctrine has been established firmly. 
Beyond them, however, the distinction has not been 


so finely drawn. Where the practice in dispute con- 
flicts with no branch of its police power, the State, 
logically, should not interfere. This is the view- 
point adopted in Hardwick vs. The School Trus- 
tees*? wherein the Court held that a School Board 
cannot force a pupil to participate in social dancing 
when that exercise is repugnant to the religious 
tenets of the child. The Courts, however, do not 
always arrive at such a conclusion. Recently, a new 
controversy of a more or less general nature has 
been presented for judicial review. This conflict 
concerns the disciplinary problem resulting from 
the refusal of school children to salute the Amer- 
ican flag. In these cases the Courts have not fol- 
lowed the hypothesis postulated above. 

That the flag saluting cases which have been pre- 
sented to the Court during the past year represent 
a departure from the proposition heretofore ad- 
auced, is indisputable. All of these cases*® are 
based on the fact that in the dogma of a certain re- 
ligious sect** is a provision that its adherents may 
adore and bow down to Jehovah only. To support 
their refusal, these school recalcitrants contend that 
any school regulation which requires the pupil to 
salute the American flag is contrary to his constitu- 
tional guarantees of religious freedom, because it 
forces him to adore and bow down to a symbol that 
is not Jehovah. Ordinarily, flag saluting is not a 
practice with which the police power of the State 
would be concerned. Therefore, the Courts, pre- 
sumably, would not force a compliance with this 
procedure. But this is exactly what they have done. 
In every State Court to which this question has 
been presented, the penalty for nonconformity has 
been sustained.*5 The solitary dissent that has 
been voiced was offered in the only case that has 
been heard by the Federal Courts. Here, Judge 
Albert B. Maris, afte? noting that student refusal 
to salute the flag did not prejudice public safety, 
held that two pupils could not be debarred for such 
conduct. However, the Supreme Court later re- 
fused a writ of certiorari for the review of this 
matter‘® so, apparently, the opinions of the State 
tribunals represent the better theory at the present 
time. 

The idea on which flag-saluting requirements 
have been sustained comprehends the belief that 
patriotic exercises should not be outlawed because 
of religion. In public education, this principle has 
been established for several years. A student of a 
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prescribed military training because he is a consci- 
entious objector or because of religious scruples.*? 
State university is not entitled to exemption from 
In cases of this type, patriotism, whether conceived 
to be a part of the police power or not, assumes 
precedence over religious practices. A careful ex- 
amination of the flag-saluting cases will indicate 
that this principle has met with popular approval. 
Thus, the fundamental presumption of the reason- 
ableness of public-school regulations, established 
over a long period of time, is again emphasized in 
the current year of legal history. 

The prestige accorded public-school regulations 
by our judicial tribunals has not been achieved in a 
single victory. Since the inception of the American 
public-school system, conflicts between pupils and 
administrators have been numerous. In the solu- 
tion of these difficulties, several definite principles 
have emerged. To the extent that they affect pub- 
lic-school discipline, this paper represents an at- 
tempt to define a few of these rules. It has been 
shown that, subject to certain enumerated limita- 
tions, public school officials may prescribe the cur- 
riculum, regulate the dress, and control the conduct 
of those pupils who are subject to their jurisdiction. 
In depicting the restraints with which our tribunals 
have circumscribed these mandates, attention was 
directed to the unusual disciplinary problems re- 
sulting from extramural deportment and religious 
beliefs. Thus, within the exingencies of time and 
space, a current survey of the legal aspect of public- 
school discipline has been evolved. Whether or 
not these principles will continue to control future 
School Board action is a moot point. Will the rap- 
idly growing influence of administrative bodies *® 
be reflected in a further extension of the preroga- 
tives of the schoolmaster? Or will the individual- 
istic doctrine of American liberty enforce a further 
delimitation of his power? To the twenty million 
pupils in our public schools, these are problems of 
tremendous importance. Time, alone, can furnish 
the answer. 
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(Continued from page 143) 
up experimental projects which would serve as re- 
peatable demonstrations. Under this program the 
National Park Service was given the responsibility 
for initiating projects in which recreation was to 
be the dominant use. 

Forty-six projects in 24 States were authorized, 
of which 32 are being developed primarily as or- 
ganized camp vacation areas. The other 14 proj- 
ects comprise 2 groups of small highway parks 
known as ‘“Waysides,” 2 of which adjoin the 
Blue Ridge Parkway, and new, or additions to 
existing, State and national parks and monuments. 
Except for areas in the last two groups, practically 
all the projects will eventually become additions 
to State park systems. 

Upon the creation of the Resettlement Admin- 
istration, the Land Program was transferred to 
it, but the National Park Service continued to 
supervise the work of planning and development 
under a cooperative agreement. Entire responsi- 


bility for the acquisition and development of the 
Recreational Demonstration Areas was returned to 
the National Park Service, Department of the In- 
terior, by Executive Orders dated August 1 and 
November 14, 1936. 

Recognizing that there was a general lack of suf- 
ficient large outdoor recreation and vacation areas 
to meet the growing needs of the great mass of 
the people, especially near large centers of popula- 
tion, it was determined that the areas to be ac- 
quired under the land-use program should be 
selected and developed chiefly to meet these de- 
ficiencies. Wherever possible, areas were chosen 
for acquisition within 50 miles of large urban 
centers. 

Organized camp facilities, where provided in 
the past, have been very successful in bringing to 
parks large numbers of children and adults. 
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Beach Pond Washington Post Office, 
West Greenwich, R. I. 
South Carolina Kings Mountain Box No. 219, 
York, S. C. 
Cheraw Cheraw, S. C. 
Falls Creek Falls Box No. 199, 
Pikeville, Tenn. 
Montgomery Bell Burns, Tenn. 
> Shelby Forest Millington, Tenn. 
Chopawamsic Star Route, 
Quantico, Va. 
Chester, Va. 


Rhode Island 


Tennessee 


Virginia 
a Swift Creek 
REGION II 


Illinois 
Indiana 


Pere Marquette 
Versailles 
Winamac 
Waterloo 
Yankee Springs 


Grafton, III. 
Versailles, Ind. 
Winamac, Ind. 
Chelsea, Mich. 
Hastings, Mich. 
St. Croix Hinckley, Minn. 
Cuivre River Troy, Mo. 

Lake of the Ozarks Kaiser, Mo. 
Montserrat Knobnoster, Mo. 


Michigan 


Minnesota 
Missouri 


REGION III 


Oklahoma Lake Murray Ardmore, Okla. 
REGION IV 


California Mendocino Mendocino, Woodlands, 
Mendocino, Calif. 

Route No. 1, 

Sublimity, Oregon. 


For seasonal or organized camping make application to the 
Regional Director, National Park Service: 

Region I—811 Grace Securities Building, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Region II—300 Keeline Building, Omaha, Nebraska ; 
Region III—U. S. Court House, Santa Fe, New Mexico; 
Region IV—601 Sheldon Building, San Francisco, California. 


Oregon Silver Creek 





Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


Fioyp R. ADAMs (Eta 442) has assumed the duties 
of director of the Teacher Personnel Division of the 
Minnesota State Department of Education. 


JouN S. BADEAU has succeeded RUSSELL GALT as 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences of the Ameri- 
can University of Cairo. 


B. L. BALCH has resigned as superintendent of the 
Fayette County, Alabama, schools to become regional 
director of the N.Y.A. 


Otto J. Bryers has been appointed at North Da- 
kota Agricultural College to help students in personal, 
curricular, and vocational guidance problems. 


NELSON L. BossinG (Zeta 393) will assume his 
duties as professor of education at the University of 
Minnesota, on January 1, 1939. 


HERBERT J. BURGSTAHLER has been chosen as 
president of Ohio Wesleyan University. He will take 
office on September 1, 1939, succeeding E. D. SOPER 
who was forced to resign because of ill health. 


WiL_La CATHER and STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 
have been elected to membership in the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. 


The resignation of RANDOLPH T. CONGDON, prin- 
cipal of the Potsdam State Normal School, Potsdam, 
New York, has been accepted by Commissioner of 
Education FRANK P. Graves (Tau 22). 


WiLuiaM H. Cow ey (Sigma 418) was inducted 
into office as the eleventh president of Hamilton Col- 
lege on October 29. 


JOHN F. CUNNINGHAM of Ohio State University’s 
college of agriculture has been named chairman of the 
resident teaching section of the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities. 


FRANK H. FiNcH (Eta 511) has accepted a posi- 
tion at the University of Illinois. His duties will be 
to establish graduate courses in guidance and per- 
sonnel. 

G. L. FREEMAN has been promoted to an associate 
professorship of psychology at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

CHaRLEs N. FULLERTON is the new consultant in 
employee-employer relations in the U. S. Office of 


Education. LyMAN S. Moore has been named con- 
sultant in public service occupations. 


PETER Gray will be associate professor of biology 
at the University of Pittsburgh. Dr. Gray comes to this 
country from the University of Edinburgh. 


CLARENCE W. GREENE is the new president of 
Albany College, Portland, Oregon. 


KENNETH B. Hair (Psi 450) has been named as 
a member of the department of psychology at South- 
western Louisiana Institute. 


The Journal of Politics, newly established quarterly 
of the Southern Political Science Association, will be 
edited by ROBERT J. HARRIS, assistant professor at 
the Louisiana State University. 


E. L. HENDRICKS, president emeritus of the State 
Teachers College at Warrensburg, Missouri, died 
November 22. President Hendricks was one of the 
founders of Phi Sigma Phi as well as a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


H. E. HENDRICKS, Arizona state superintendent of 
schools, was elected president of the National Council 
of State School Executives at the closing session of the 
group’s two-day conference. 

M. D. CoLuins, Georgia, was named vice-president, 
and Mrs. INEz Lewis, Colorado, secretary. FLoyp I. 
McMurray (Alpha 430), Indiana superintendent of 
public instruction, was named to the executive com- 
mittee. 


HARLAN H. Horner will retire on January 1 from 
his position as Associate Commissioner and Acting As- 
sistant Commissioner for Higher and Professional 
Education in the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation. His resignation will bring to an end thirty-five 
years of work in the New York State Office. 


Roya D. HuGHeEs (Sigma 204), chairman of the 
department of music, Ohio State University, died early 
in November. 

J. A. JimERSON (Omicron 252), Auburn, Ne- 
braska, superintendent of schools, has been elected 
dean of men and director of extension at the State 
Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska. 


CHARLES H. Jupp (Zeta 23) has been appointed as 
educational director of the N.Y.A. 


CHARLES B, KETCHAM was formally inducted into 
office as president of Mount Union College on October 
20. 
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GEORGE KREEZER (Theta 177) has been appointed 
as assistant professor of psychology at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

O. C. KUNTZELMAN has become head of the de- 

artment of social studies at Keystone State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 


JosePpH A. LEEDER, EUGENE J. WEIGEL, and Mir- 
1AM B. Mooney have been chosen to act as the execu- 
tive committee in charge of the activities of the de- 
partment of music at the Ohio State University. 


H. C. Lovett has been appointed associate profes- 
sor of agriculture at the Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
at Ruston, Louisiana. 


OrREN H. LuLt has succeeded RICHARD R. BROWN 
(Alpha Sigma 77) as deputy executive director of the 
N.Y.A. in Pennsylvania. 


Epwin D. MARTIN (Alpha Mu 554) has been 
elected president of the Principals and Supervisors 
Section of the Texas State Teachers Association for 
1939. Martin is principal of Alexander Hamilton 
Junior High School, Houston. 


The new president of the Association of Summer 
School Deans and Directors is KirRTLEY F. MATHER, 
director of the Harvard University Summer School 
since 1934. 


WALTER R. McCorRNAcK has been appointed to 
succeed WILLIAM EMERSON as Dean of the School of 
Architecture of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The new dean will assume his duties in the 
fall of 1939. 


WILLIAM McDouGALl, professor of psychology at 
Duke University, formerly professor at Harvard Uni- 
versity, died on November 28. 


H. M. MILTON is the newly appointed president of 
the New Mexico State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. 


GEORGE ALLEN OpcGERS (Delta 665), dean of 
Multnomah College, Portland, Oregon, was recently 
elected president of the Northwest Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges and delegate to the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges which will 
be held in Grand Rapids, Michigan in March. 


Maurice OpororF (Eta 610) is a newly appointed 
counselor in the vocational rehabilitation department 
of the Minnesota State Department of Education. 


JosiAH J. PENNIMAN has been elected chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. The new president is 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. Chancellor 
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ERNEST H. LInpLey, of the University of Kansas, 
was named as vice-chairman. 


HEBER WALLACE PETERS of Detroit, former vice- 
president of a motor car company, has been named as 
provost of Cornell University, with the primary func- 
tion of coordinating efforts to increase the resources of 
the university. 

W. Howarp Pittspury (Eta 127) of Schenectady 
was chosen as president of the New York State Council 
of School Superintendents this fall. 


E. E. Puts (Beta Alpha 32) has been named as- 
sistant state superviser of vocational agriculture in the 
Louisiana State Department of Education. 


New President of the Association of Liberal Arts 
Colleges of Pennsylvania will be O. EpGAR REYNOLDS 
(Pi 34) of Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Penn- 
sylvania. He succeeds FREDERICK G. HENKE (Xi 
290), Allegheny College. 

G. T. SARGENT (Theta 241), for ten years assistant 
supervisor of Agricultural Education in Alabama, 
has been appointed professor of agricultural education 
at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

PaRKE H. ScHOCH, for many years an administrator 
in the Philadelphia public schools, and associate super- 
intendent from 1930 to 1935 died in October. 

MARION LOFTON SMITH was installed as the new 
president of Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi, 
on November 8, 1938. 

EpwWIN Lewis STEPHENS, president emeritus of 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, at Lafayette, Louisi- 
ana, died in November. 

Lucas STERNE has been appointed as head of the 
commercial department of the Muscatine, Iowa, Junior 
College. 

New President of the National Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association will be RALPH F. STREBEL 
(Beta 1148), associate professor of education at Syra- 
cuse University. 

GopFREY W. SWANBECK (Zeta 967) has been 
named registrar of Augustana College, Rock Island, 
Illinois. 


C. A. SWANSON (Kappa 80) has been named psy- 
chologist for the Stillwater Prison, Stillwater, Minne- 
sota. 


B. R. TURNER (Alpha Iota 232) is now serving as 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education in 
the South Carolina State Department of Education. 


THE REV. MONROE VAYHINGER died on November 
1, 1938. He was, from 1908 to 1921, president of 
Taylor University, Upland, Indiana. 
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Gorvon O. Voss (Eta 725) has been appointed 
supervisor of trade and industrial education in the 
Minnesota State Department of Education. 

Epwin WAaAGGENER (Rho 604) has been elected 
acting principal of the Liberty School, Englewood, 
N. J. He was formerly adviser to boys in Dwight 
Morrow High School of Englewood. 

FRANK W. WEsTHOFF, for 37 years a member of 
the faculty of Illinois State Normal University, died 
late this fall. 

ALFRED H. WILLIAMS has been appointed to suc- 
ceed JosEPpH H. Wiuits as dean of the Wharton 
School of Finance of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Howarp E. Witson (Iota 385) has been pro- 
moted to an associate professorship in Education at 
Harvard University. 

MERRILL C. Windsor (Alpha Zeta 289) became 
Superintendent of Schools, Yavapai County, Prescott, 
Arizona, on November 15. Mr. Windsor succeeds 
CarL HICKERSON (Alpha Zeta 266) who will become 
Principal of Clarkdale, Arizona, High School. 

Miss AGNES WINN is director of a new division in 
the N.E.A.—the division of affiliated organizations. 

Don M. Wo tre has been appointed chief of the 
Division of Registrations and Renewals in the Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Public Instruction. 
W. Ray SMITH, his predecessor, has been made dean 
of the Indiana State Teachers College. 

James I. Wyer, Director of the New York State 
Library, resigned this fall, after many years of service. 


Meetings and Conferences 


DECEMBER 27-29, 1938. The American Library 
Association Mid-Winter Conference, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 

DECEMBER 27-29, 1938. National Commercial 
Teachers Conference, Chicago, Illinois. 

DECEMBER 29, 1938. National Council for the So- 
cial Studies and the American Historical Association, 
joint luncheon, Hotel Stevens. 

DECEMBER 29-30. The National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

DECEMBER 29-30. The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

JANUARY 12-13, 1939. Twenty-Fifth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association of American Colleges, Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky. 

JANUARY 12-14, 1939. The National Bank, Or- 
chestra and Vocal Clinic will be held at Urbana, IIli- 
nois. 


FEBRUARY 9-11, 1939. The University of Denver 
will conduct its eighth annual Rocky Mountain Speech 
Conference. The theme will be “Control of the Busi- 
ness Cycle,” which will include in its program, Inter- 
collegiate Discussion Progression, Intercollegiate Ex. 
temporaneous Speaking, and Intercollegiate Oratory. 


FEBRUARY 23-25, 1939. The International Council 
for the Study of Exceptional Children will meet in De. 
troit, Michigan. 

FEBRUARY 25-MARCH 2. American Association of 
School Administrators; annual convention. Cleve. 
land. Dr. John A. Sexson, Pasadena, president. 


MARCH 2-4, 1939. The American Association of 
Junior Colleges will hold their annual convention in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED STUDENTS of twenty-two schools 
met at Knox College on December 9 in a Cooperative 
Vocational Guidance Conference conducted by the 
Military Tract High Schools Association. The con- 
ference closed a month-long program carried on uni- 
formly in the various schools. 


MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL As- 
SOCIATION at their annual convention in St. Louis 
last month were celebrating twenty-one years of Fed- 
eral aid for vocational education under the terms of 
the Smith-Hughes Act. 


Colleges and Universities 


THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION and the extension 
division of the University of Colorado have announced 
the establishment of a Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service to serve Colorado school men in an ad- 
visory capacity in the solution of local educational 
problems. 


DEDICATION EXERCISES for the new Cubberley 
building at the School of Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity were held on November 12. The building is a 
gift from Dean Emeritus E. P. Cubberley, long-time 
leader of the Stanford School of Education. 


DEFINITE PROVISIONS FOR APPOINTMENT, fet 
appointment, promotion and tenure were adopted by 
the board of trustees of the University of New Hamp- 
shire in October. The new plan includes provisions 
for tenure and retirement and will go into effect on 
July 1, 1939. 


BEGINNING WITH THE FALL OF 1939, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan will inaugurate an experimental tu- 
torial system modeled on the Oxford plan. One hun- 
dred students will participate in the experiment which 
will be conducted for five years. 
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SILLIMAN COLLEGE, the tenth college of Yale Uni- 
versity will be constructed with funds left to the uni- 
versity from the estate of Frederick W. Vanderbilt. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER held on November 
18 and 19 its second annual Conference on the Im- 
provement of Teaching. More than 400 teachers from 
Colorado attended the meeting. 


DeAN WILLIAM F. RusSSELL has announced that 
New College, the experimental unit of Teachers Col- 
lege University, has been abandoned. Budget troubles 
were announced as the reason for the abandoning of 
the unit. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA dedicated its new 
plant and campus on November 4 and 5 with cere- 
monies which were attended by representatives from 
neatly 100 colleges and universities. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT Epu- 
CATION has authorized a study to be made, under the 
direction of Professor N. L. Engelhardt of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, of the use of school 
buildings for adult education and other community 
uses. The Trustees of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York have appropriated a sum of $5,000 for 
the conduct of this study. Kenneth Campbell of Okla- 
homa, Blake Cochran of Kansas, George W. Ebey of 
Hawaii, N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., and Edwin S. Ful- 
comer of New York, Stanton Leggett and Bertrand L. 
Smith of New Jersey, Ludwig J. Hauser of Illinois, 
Clare N. Pettit and Hubert J. McCormick of Cali- 
fornia, and Francois S. Cillié of the Union of South 
Africa are cooperating with Dr. Engelhardt in the 
making of this study. 


Public Schools 


Missouri has instituted 23 new speech centers in 
various parts of the state. The new centers are de- 
signed to stimulate speech education in the state. 


THE COLORADO EDUCATION ASSOCIATION has suc- 
cessfully operated, for two years, a hospitalization 
benefit for its members for the low fee of $6.00 a year. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT of the Detroit Public Schools 
for 1938 has been published in rotogravure. The ap- 
pearance of the report is that of a rotogravure section 
of a Sunday paper, but packed into the 16 pages are 
80 pictures and enough text to give a good idea of the 
Operation of the city system. 


CoHors HiGH SCHOOL, Cohoes, New York, has 
established a free employment service for its gradu- 


ates, a number of whom have already registered for the 
service. 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY is offering a traveling speech 
clinic, with four full-time staff members. The clinic 
will be available to children in all parts of the state, 
for the next two years. 


SCHOOLS OF DAYTON, OHIO, were re-opened on 
November 21, after having been closed because of 
lack of funds for four weeks. The opening was made 
possible by grants from the state and by local tax 
money. The school board of Dayton still has the prob- 
lem of finding money to operate the schools next year. 


A stupy made by The Nation's Schools, indicates 
that while the principle of federal aid for schools 
without federal control is endorsed by most of the 
state education associations, many of the state groups 
do not want federal aid under the terms of the legis- 
lation which will be considered by the next Congress. 


ILLINOIS TEACHERS will support proposed bills in 
the 1939 session of the Legislature, which will offer 
state aid in support of consolidating many of the 
state’s 9,925 one-room schools. 


THIRTEEN EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES are represented 
in the newly organized Nebraska Council of Adult 
Education. Meetings will be held during the early 
part of 1939, according to Don R. Leech of Albion, 
Nebraska, acting president. 


Education on Air and Screen 


“IMMIGRANTS ALL—AMERICANS ALL.” New pro- 
gram series of the U. S. Office of Education, 1:00-1:30 
p- m. EST, Sundays, is announced by CBS. 


How To Use Rapio, a manual prepared by Ken- 
neth L. Bartlett of Syracuse University, is ready for 
distribution to teachers, according to Neville Miller, 
president of the National Association of Broadcasters. 


FoREIGN Broapcasts. A new departure in educa- 
tional broadcasting is the four short-wave programs 
broadcast weekly from the General Electric Company's 
two short-wave stations at Schenectady, N. Y., to give 
listeners in foreign countries a better understanding of 
the American school system. 

Working with the company’s staff in directing the 
educational broadcasts are Dr. Frank P. Graves, New 
York State commissioner of education, and W. How- 
ard Pillsbury, superintendent of Schenectady schools. 

The programs are being directed at South America 
and Europe by use of directive antennas. The four 
programs are broadcast as follows: Monday, 4:15 
p. m.; Tuesday, 2:00 p. m.; Wednesday, 2:00 p. m., 
and Friday, 4:15 p. m., over both stations W2XAD 
and W2XAF. The programs are then repeated in 
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Spanish and Portuguese in the evening for reception 
in South America. 


A New Fito DistripuTIon SERVICE.—A number 
of college departments, teachers and schools owning 
educational film have cooperated in the establish- 
ment of a rental library of classroom teaching films 
especially adapted to the senior high school, normal 
school and college classes. The organization, which is 
non-profit, has taken the name of the College Film 
Center with offices at 59 East Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Wesley Greene is executive director. 
A catalogue of over 125 instructional units is now be- 
ing distributed to interested parties. Many of the films 
in this list are not availabe through other sources since 
individual teacher-producers have made the College 
Film Center their exclusive agent. 


Education Abroad 


IsLE OF MAN Rapios. As a result of discussions 
which have been going on for some time between the 
education authority and the teachers, every elementary 
school in the Isle of Man is now equipped with radio. 
In its estimates for last year the education authority set 
aside £250 for this purpose and the schools themselves 
raised the additional amount required. The only other 
complete educational area in the British Isles in which 
every elementary school is equipped with radio is the 
county of Ayr, Scotland. 


EDUCATION WEEK IN INDIA was held during the 
week of October 31-November 6, by teachers in South 
India. 


ITALIAN TEACHERS DisMISSED. School and Society 
for December 5, reports that it had received informa- 
tion that one hundred professors in Italy had been dis- 
missed from their positions on October 16. 


Recent Books 


Reviewed by C. C. Crawford, University of 
Southern California 


Blair, Herbert. Physical Educational Facilities for the Modern 

Junior and Senior High School. New York: A. S. Barnes 

& Co. 1938. Pp. xiv + 174. 

The purpose of this book is to guide and direct 
those who set up gymnasium bleachers, apparatus 
rooms, dressing facilities, and everything else that goes 
with the physical education plant in a modern high 
school. A rather prominent feature is the score card for 
measuring these facilities, and this is developed in the 
text at considerable length. Scattered throughout the 
book are drawings or diagrams showing floor plans for 
the various facilities that are described. 
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Blatz, Wm. E. The Five Sisters. New York: William Mor. 
row & Co. 1938. Pp. xii + 209. $2.50. 

The author of this book is probably bearing the 
biggest responsibility for child care and training of 
any man in the world. He is the psychologist in charge 
of the education of the quintuplets. If these five little 
girls turn out to be spoiled brats the world will blame 
Professor Blatz for it. They are five little guinea pigs 
performing in a glass cage with millions of direct and 
indirect spectators looking on. The experiment must 
succeed if there is anything to the science of child care 
and development. In this book he describes the pro- 
gram as it is set up now and gives some indication of 
the hope he has for future years. The book is decidedly 
popular in tone, although written by a thorough scholar 
and therefore sound in its theory. 


Boynton, P. L. Psychology of Child Development. Minne- 

apolis: Educational Publishers. 1938. Pp. x + 519. 

In this textbook on child psychology the author be- 
gins with heredity, goes through individual differences, 
physical and mental development, language, personal- 
ity and social traits, guidance and health. There is 
frequent reference to objective studies and a sprinkling 
of statistical tables and charts. It is more a statement of 
psychology and biology than a manual on child care 
and methods of treating behavior problems. 


Davis, J. E. Play and Mental Health. New York: A. §. 

Barnes & Co. 1938. Pp. xviii + 202. 

A tremendous increase in nervous and mental dis- 
eases has set us to wondering what the remedy may be. 
This book proposes a remedy in the form of better play 
as an aid to psychic adjustment. The hope is that by a 
well ordered play life the child who is inclined to 
turn his attention inward because of conflicts and 
failures in other spheres of his living may find an out- 
let and become again well adjusted. There is a dis- 
cussion of different types of play, including the mat- 
ter of play between boys and girls as an aid to the 
development of wholesome attitudes with reference to 
sex. 


Demiashkevich, Michael. The National Mind. New York: 

American Book Company. 1938. Pp. xii + 508. 

Here is a very stimulating and unique volume, and 
an exceptionally timely one in view of the turn of 
events in Europe. It is a psychological and sociological 
interpretation of the British, French, and German na- 
tions, and of their intellectual processes. The British 
are interpreted as a nation of stubbornly practical and 
unimaginative people, while the French are interpreted 
as being a nation of dreamers who wait until an emetg- 
ency arises and then try to devise on the spot a way of 
meeting it. The Germans, on the other hand, are intet- 
preted as being a nation of split personalities. 
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Depew, Ollie. Children’s Literature by Grades and Types. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 1938. Pp. xiv + 706. 

This is an anthology for use with children in the 
grades. Most of the book is occupied with actual se- 
lections of literature itself. The first hundred pages, 
however, are concerned with professional problems in 
the teaching of literature to children. These involve 
professional considerations in dealing with folk litera- 
ture, modern literature, and the direction of children’s 
reading tastes. The selections in the anthology include 
poetry as well as prose, and a wide variety of each of 
these. 

Dixon, C. M. High Wide, and Deep. New York: John 
Day Co. 1938. Pp. xx + 300. 

Under this fanciful title we find a book on nursery 
schools and how to deal with little children. The book 
is attractively printed and bound, and the message is so 
written that one would almost prefer to retire from a 
professorship and enroll as a nursery school student. 
The illustrations that are sprinkled through the book 
are an unusual type of photographic art, and are very 
effective. 

Educational Policies Commission. The Purposes of Education 
in American Democracy. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association. 1938. Pp. x + 157. 

This volume is one of a series in which our educa- 
tional system is being pretty thoroughly analyzed by 
a group of selected leaders who hope to point the way 
out of the confusion we are in. In it we get a concise 
and forceful analysis of aims and objectives both in 
general review and under the major subdivisions, such 
as self-realization, human relationships, economic ef- 
ficiency, and civic responsibility. The volume is fully 
up to the standards of the series. 


Fountain, A. M. A Study of Courses in Technical Writing. 
Raleigh, N. C.: N. C. State College. 1938. Pp. 208. 
(paper) 

A professor in an agricultural and mechanical col- 
lege has here summarized the status of technical 
writing courses on the college level to see what these 
institutions are doing to train students in writing 
engineering reports, specifications, business letters, sta- 
tistical summaries, and the like. The volume is defi- 
nitely of a research character rather than a textbook, 
and casts some valuable light on a fundamental 
problem. 


Gregg, F. M. The Psychology of a Growing Personality. 
= Nebr.: Personality Press. 1938. Pp. xvi + 489. 
This textbook for a course in child psychology and 

personality training is apparently the outgrowth of the 

author's college course in the subject. This includes 
data on growth stages, mental aptitudes of different 
ages, and suggestions for the guidance of personalities 
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at each of these periods in life. There might be some 
objection to possible overemphasis of definite ages 
such as the “big injun,” the “early gang age,” the “age 
of loyalty,” the “mate-seeking age,” the ‘romantic 
age,” and adulthood. 


Hardin, Willet L. Democracy, Its Problems and Its Strength. 
Los Angeles: Suttonhouse. 1938. Pp. xvi + 187. $2.50. 


The author is the editor of the World Affairs Inter- 
preter, and therefore sits at the crossroads of the world. 
In his editorial capacity he is in direct contact with 
the personalities and writings of the men who are 
most interested in world movements, international af- 
fairs, political reorganizations, and the improvement 
of government. His book is written from this larger 
world view, and not primarily for teachers, but it 
could not possibly have dealt with the problems of 
democracy without coming to grips with the thing 
that makes democracy possible, namely education. 
Chapter 3, ““Democracy’s Supreme Needs,” is a force- 
ful chapter on the race between education and 
catastrophe. 


Hovious, Carol. Flying the Printways. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 1938. Pp. xii + 525. $1.40. 

Much has been written on the improvement of read- 
ing, and many books are filled with principles of read- 
ing instruction, but this one is a little different in that 
it is a definite practice manual for the improvement 
of reading on the advanced level. A previous book 
entitled Following Printed Trails dealt with the more 
basic reading skills and this one carries the job on to 
the higher level, including the acquisition of speed 
and specialized study techniques. 

Imus, H. A., Rothney, I. W. M., and Bear, R. M. An Evalu- 
ation of Visual Factors in Reading. Hanover, N. H.: Dart- 
mouth College. 1938. Pp. 144. 

The volume is definitely a research study, not a 
text or an armchair job. There are numerous tables 
and graphs setting forth the results of an extensive sur- 
vey at Dartmouth College in which reading abilities 
were measured photographically as well as by reading 
tests. 


Jensen, A. S. Psychology of Child Behavior. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1938. Pp. xxi + 664. $3.85. 


Child behavior is such a problem that it deserves all 
the attention it is getting and a great deal more. Nu- 
merous books on the subject testify to the keen realiza- 
tion that something ought to be done about it. This 
splendid and most thorough book is an illustration 
both of the recognition of the need and of the job that 
remains to be done. It describes most carefully and 
thoroughly almost every type of information we have 
about children, yet like most of the child psychology 
books, it remains in large part a book of psychology 
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instead of a concrete guide for what ought to be done 
in specific situations. This is no criticism of psychol- 
ogists; it is merely an indication of the size of the 
woodpile they have before them to work on. 


Kunitz, S. J., and Haycraft, H. American Authors, 1600- 
1900. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1938. Pp. vi + 
846. $5.00. 

Here is a who’s who of American authors for three 
centuries, done in encyclopedic fashion, arranged 
alphabetically, and accornpanied by reproductions of 
their portraits or photographs. The sketches range 
from three inches to a page, and each includes the 
main essentials of an author's life and work. The vol- 
ume extends an already well-developed series of biog- 
raphies of authors which these publishers have brought 
out. 


Landis, C., and Page, J. D. Modern Society and Mental Dis- 
ease. New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 1938. Pp. xii + 190. 
At birth a youngster has a greater probability of de- 

veloping into an inmate of an institution for the men- 

tally diseased than into a student in a college or uni- 
versity. More hospital beds are required for the men- 
tally diseased than for the physically diseased. Costs 
are mounting at a tremendous rate, and cases are multi- 
plying rapidly. The effects on the amount and kind of 
mental disease are very forcefully tabulated and classi- 
fied in this study, which was made by a Columbia pro- 
fessor and one from the University of Rochester. For 
example, the facts are shown on the relationship be- 

tween disease of married, widowed, single, and di- 

vorced persons. The rate is low for married, a little 

higher for widowed, three times as great for single, 
and four times as great for divorced. 


Maclean, Donald. Knowing Yourself and Others. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co. 1938. Pp. xxiv + 275. 

The subtitle calls this book a mental hygiene for 
young people. It illustrates the growing tendency to 
put psychology into the high school curriculum in a 
form that will actually help and guide children in the 
use of their psychological resources. This might be 
called a text in psychology, or a text in orientation, 
or just a text in how to be a successful person and get 
a grip on the world. Fortunately it abandons the usual 
psychological terminology and chapter divisions, and 
Organizes everything around life situations and life 
problems. There are chapters on boy-girl relation- 
ships, jobs and wages, relatives in the home, owner- 
ship, managing your emotions, and many others. The 
humorous cartoons sprinkled through the book are 
very effective. 


Mann, Erika. School for Barbarians. New York: Modern 
Age Books. 1938. Pp. 159. (Paper) 50c. 


The daughter of Thomas Mann, who is now a 
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refugee from Germany, has written this scathing de. 
nunciation of the Hitler regime as a warning to the 
general public rather than as a treatise on how to teach 
school. She describes the German education as the 
huge propaganda machine which we have heard it to 
be, but she illustrates so vigorously and so vividly that 
she makes your blood almost boil. Geography of lost 
colonies, drawing of gas masks, mathematics of air. 
plane speeds, and acceleration of falling bombs all 
could probably be accepted as part of the system, but 
definite education of German girls in the duty to bear 
children in or out of wedlock for the sake of the 
fatherland would seem to be almost inhuman. 


Moehlman, A. B. Social Interpretation. New York: D. Ap- 

pleton-Century Co. 1938. Pp. xiv + 485. 

This book stands at the crossroads where journal- 
ism and sociology lead into the main highway of edu- 
cation. It is an authoritative treatment of the problem 
of school publicity, but is not a one-way job. It is not 
a book of devices on how to get the community to vote 
school funds and then get out of the way so the school 
people can spend the money as they want to. It isa 
two-way proposition of integrating educational thought 
and community action so that each is directed in the 
light of the other. It has definite chapters on parent 
councils, lay groups, radio, newspapers, school publi- 
cations, and numerous other agencies for mutual in- 
terpretation. The book is full of meat. 


Slacks, I. R. The Rural Teacher's Work. Boston: Little, 

Brown & Co. 1938. Pp. xvi + 413. $2.25. 

Here is a text for each of the 153,000 one-room 
school teachers in the United States. Since these teach- 
ers have to run the whole show and frequently act as 
janitor, financial manager, and legal attorney for the 
school board in addition to instructor of the children, 
the volume covers a rather wide range of practical 
problems. There is material on personality traits, 
teacher certification, schoolboard relationship, legisla- 
tive provisions, school district organization, course of 
study, recitation, class management, how to study, 
work, health, and play. The job to do is big, and the 
time to do it is limited, hence the book wisely concen- 
trates on the most obvious practical essentials. 


Smith, Samuel, and Littlefield, A. W. Best Methods of Study. 
New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc. 1938. Pp. 132. $1.00. 
This small volume is a handbook for students, and 

is intended to help them to read, underline, take notes, 
outline, review, write, use a library, and study the 
major subjects of the curriculum. It is done in brief 
condensed form with a decidedly practical aim and 
contains a number of concrete illustrations of samples 
of student work. 





Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


For YEARS, there has been increasing emphasis upon 
the need for a guidance program on the part of Phi 
Delta Kappa for the purpose of select- 
ing and enlisting worthy young men 
for the profession of teaching. By ac- 
tion of the national council of 1935 
and by endorsement of the national council of 1937, 
the development of a guidance program was launched 
and the publication of a book for the use of our mem- 
bers and others enlisted in the undertaking was 
authorized. Teaching as a Man’s Job, a small book of 
80 pages, is the result. The text of the book was pub- 
lished in THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN of March, 1938. 
Following publication in the magazine, the text was 
thoroughly revised as a result of many criticisms and 
suggestions received. More than 2,000 copies of the 
book have now been sold, and several large orders 
are in prospect. While sale of the books is important, 
since it serves as a measure of the use of the books 
and therefore as a guide to the effectiveness of the 
project, the real objective is not the sale of books 
but the widespread adoption of the principle of selec- 
tion and guidance which is above ail the very essence 
of the project. 

One must conclude that the project, down to date, 
is not very effective. With 10,000 members potentially 
active in such an undertaking as this, thirty or forty 
thousand books should be placed through individual 
contacts. The purchase of the books for school distri- 
bution by high schools, junior colleges, teachers col- 
leges, and other institutions should increase the de- 
mand by many thousand copies. Every professional 
library, personal and institutional, should include at 
least one case bound book. Frankly, the present sale 
indicates that the members of Phi Delta Kappa, on 
the whole, have not yet become aware of the value 
of Teaching as a Man's Job nor of the possibilities 
for significant service in the personal promotion of 
the objectives of the project. If profit were an ele- 
ment to be considered in the promotion of this proj- 
ect, the national organization of Phi Delta Kappa 
could be criticized for urging widespread participa- 
tion. Since the profit motive does not exist and since 
the development of the project down to date, includ- 
ing all overhead, authorship and editorial expense, 
and project committee expenses, has been under- 
written by Phi Delta Kappa, with no thought of re- 
imbursement through sale of the books, the fraternity 
isin a position to promote the undertaking on the basis 


GUIDANCE 
PROJECT 


of its inherent merit. What then are the possibilities 
for individual member participation? 

Personal Contact: “Every member an elder brother” 
is the keynote to effective personal participation in the 
project. This means the personal contact of each Phi 
Delta Kappan with several young men of promise to 
interest them in the opportunities offered by a career 
in “teaching.” Placing one of these books in the hands 
of each prospect involves little expense and it pro- 
vides a means of establishing a fine personal relation- 
ship and a mutual understanding of the qualities es- 
sential for a teaching career. 

Chapter Participation: At least one program this 
year should be devoted to this project. Provide a 
speaker on the theme “Teaching as a Man’s Job.” In- 
vite a selected group of high-school boys, or college 
freshmen and sophomores as guests of the chapter. 
Present each with a paper-bound copy of the book. 
Encourage discussion by the guests and adopt a fol- 
low-up procedure through personal conferences. 
Eighty-three chapters functioning in this way could 
accomplish much of value, and the interest aroused in 
such an undertaking would have far-reaching results 
of importance to the profession. 

Institutional Use: The guidance program of high 
schools, junior colleges, liberal arts colleges, and 
teachers colleges, as well as that of universities for 
freshmen and sopohomores, is naturally a program 
wide in scope. Teaching is one of the important vo- 
cational fields for exploration. Teaching as a Man’s 
Job is a definite contribution to the library of the guid- 
ance worker and because of the low cost of the book, 
also useful as guidance literature in the hands of the 
young man who seeks to find his life’s work. 

Distribution: The distribution of the books in an 
effective manner requires the co-operation of every 
member of the fraternity. Guidance workers may not 
be familiar with the book unless it is called to their 
attention. The college book store may not be aware of 
the book nor of the demand for it unless someone 
who is interested calls it to their attention. Members 
of Phi Delta Kappa may render a real service by in- 
forming others of the book and the purpose under- 
lying its preparation and distribution. Books may be 
purchased at the quantity price and re-sold at the 
single copy price. Undoubtedly, many copies will be 
purchased for free distribution to interested young 
men. Please consider yourself a committee of one 
to promote wider distribution. P. M. C. 
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IN THE September issue of THE PH1 DELTA KAPPAN 
preliminary returns from a questionnaire sent to every 

seventh man on the list of mem- 
MR. PHI DELTA bers in good standing were tab- 
KAPPAN AGAIN ulated. The first report indi- 

cated that the average member 
of the fraternity was a little more than 41 years old, 
married, the father of two children, and earned an 
annual income of $3,000. 

Fifteen hundred questionnaires were sent from 
this office. The exact number of returned question- 
naires was 644. From a tabulation of the data con- 
tained in the blanks it is now possible to construct a 
more accurate picture of the average Phi Delta Kappan 
than it was earlier. While a good sampling technique 
was followed in sending out the questionnaires a cer- 
tain selective factor undoubtedly entered into the re- 
turns so that the reliability of these figures might be 
questioned. But, a typical member of the fraternity 
may be pictured from a study of the figures which are 
presented below. 

The median age of Mr. Phi Delta Kappan is 39.1 
years. He is married and has two children, a boy and 
a girl. Only 72 men reported that they were unmar- 
ried. The median salary for all men reporting, is 
$2,833 annually. The chances are more than two in 
three that the typical member is employed in a public 
school system. More than half of those employed in 
public schools are administrators. 

College and university positions are held by about 
26 per cent of the members reporting. This number 
includes 15 college or university presidents, 22 deans, 
and 29 heads of departments. The relatively higher 
salary schedules of these men help to bring up the 
average salary for the group. 

Fewer than 25 of the brothers are employed by pri- 
vate schools of elementary or secondary grade. A num- 
ber of the members hold positions in state and national 
departments of education and with the local, state, and 
national education associations. 

About 55 per cent of the members reporting live in 
rented homes, the balance own, or are paying for, 
* homes of their own. One piece of property which 
nearly every member owns is a radio, while the per- 
centage of car ownership is nearly as high. Most of 
the cars owned by Phi Delta Kappans are 1937 models 
or older, and cost less than one thousand dollars when 
new. An electric refrigerator is owned by six out of 
ten of the members. 

Fewer than 5 per cent of the members do not have 
some form of life insurance. More than half of the 
members have life insurance and health and accident 
insurance. 

To the home of Mr. Phi Delta Kappan come each 
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month five or more magazines. Professional and gen- 
eral news magazines are more popular than fiction 
magazines. Of these magazines one of the most popu- 
lar is THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN, since more than 90 
per cent of the members report that they read it regu. 
larly and regard it as the most valuable of the national 
services of the fraternity. Mr. Phi Delta Kappan is 
quite positive that a mew directory of the fraternity 
should be printed. He prefers the feature articles in 
THE PHI DELTA KaPPAN, but is nearly as much inter. 
ested in “Keeping Abreast of the Times,” and the 
“Editorial Comments.” W. H. A. 





What Others Say 
About 


TEACHING 


AS 
A MAN’S JOB 


“T have read the book with a great deal of fas- 
cination. I cannot recall having seen the teaching 
profession put before boys in any way previously 
which has presented the facts so fairly and yet 
surrounded them with a spirit so likely to appeal 
to the kind of boys who ought to become teachers. 
A copy of the book should be in the hands of 
every counselor in a senior high school, so that he 
may pass it on to the best boys in his school.” 
Harry A. Jager, Guidance Service, U. S. Office 
of Education. 

“Teaching as a Man’s Job is a delight to me. 
I want to express keenest appreciation for your 
consideration of the changes that many of us 
felt were fundamental and essential. I shall take 
great pleasure in mentioning this book on any 
occasion that seems suitable.” Caroline S. W o0d- 
ruff, State Normal School, Castleton, Vermont. 
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